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BILLERS WHO BECAME FAMOUS 


= g HE first mills in the West were 

constructed, as we have seen, in 

the cities which sprang up along 

the great rivers. The river navi- 

gation was opened up by the steam- 

boat, which came in a rush in the years succeeding 
1812. 

The next period was that of the canals, which for 
a few years before the development of the railroad 
were thought destined to solve the transportation prob- 
lems of the country west of the Alleghenies. It is, in 
fact, surprising how great an influence the little canals 
at that time had on the development of the cities 
which they connected. 

The first important mills at Indianapolis, which 
were built by John Carlisle, were illustrations of this 
fact. 

John Carlisle was born at Ulster, in the north of 
Ireland, in 1807, and came to the United States in 
1825. For 12 years he was a successful miller at 
Marlborough, in Ulster County, on the Hudson River, 
and then moved to Indianapolis. Here for the next 
three years he was interested in a soap and candle 
factory, and in a dairy. 

In 1840 he returned to the milling industry, and 
built what was then considered a large merchant mill 
on the arm of the canal near where it crossed Wash- 
ington Street. Here he manufactured and shipped 
the first flour that was exported from that part of 
Indiana. Some of it he transported by wagon to the 
Ohio River, where he had to sell it for $8 a bbl, and 
was well laughed at by his friends for the trouble 
he took. He was, however, establishing a reputation 
and a market for his brand. 

As an instance of the price to which wheat some- 
times dropped at the time, he bought wheat in 1842 
at 25c a bu, and sold flour on the Ohio River for 
$2.75 a bbl. 

Gradually his trade extended until he became the 
most important miller in the West. With the out- 
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break of the Civil War his transactions further in- 
creased. In 1860 he did a business of about $1,000,000, 
and had flour on sale in all of the eastern as well as 
the western cities. In 1864-5 he bought some 30,000 
bus of wheat a week, as well as some 3,000 bbls of 
flour from mills besidés his own, thus paying out some 
$100,000 a week in cash. 

In 1865, when the government took possession of 
the railways to convey the troops home, he could not 
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get his grain and flour forwarded before the drop in 
price, and lost $5@6 a bbl on his flour. 

The highest prices which he paid in currency were 
in 1866, when he paid $3.25 a bu for wheat, and sold 
flour for $16 a bbl. 

He and his sons owned two large merchant mills, 
and their brands long continued in high esteem on the 
Atlantic seaboard, as well as in western states. 


* * 


JOHN HECKER 
THE MILLER WHO BECAME A SPECIALIST 


wit" the growth of population in the East, the 
conditions of milling gradually changed. The 
supply of grain no longer came from near by, while 
the concentration of the population led to specialized 
demands which were themselves great enough to keep 
large mills running at full capacity. An illustration 
of this tendency was the Hecker Mills, New York City. 

John Hecker was born in 1812, in New York City. 
His father, a German immigrant, had a brass foundry 
on Hester Street, and was a man of a great deal of 
original ability, which reappeared in the children. One 
of the*sons, Isaac Hecker, was the founder of the 
Paulist Fathers, the Catholic missionary order. 

John Hecker learned the baking business under his 
uncle, Christopher Schwab, and in 1833 started a bread 
and cake factory at 56 Rutgers Street. 

Business there gradually increased until he believed 
it would pay to have a flour mill of his own. For this 
purpose, in 1842 he and his brother George erected 
the Croton Flour Mill, at the corner of Cherry and 
Pike streets. 

This mill was built in 1846, but four monthg later 
was replaced with a new mill having a capacity of 
300 bbls a day. This, it may be remarked, was about 
the size of the average mill of that date. 

The same year Hecker & Brothers brought out 


Heckers’ farina. This was one of the first of 
the specialized and branded cereals, and had a 
great success. 

About this time John Hecker began to take 
a great interest in phrenology, or rather in 
character reading. He even argued that pupils in 
school should be grouped in accordance with their 
characteristics, and was willing to found an experi- 
mental school for that purpose, but the arrangement 
could not be made with the city. It is well worth 
noting that there is a serious attempt today to sepa- 
rate children, not merely by ages but by ability as 
tested by intellectual analyses. 

In 1852 the Heckers brought out Heckers’ self- 
rising flour, which was also a big success. 

They built a mill on Bridge Street in 1854, and 
two years later the Metropolitan Fl ur Mills, which 
had a capacity of 1,000 bbls of flour a day. The 
Bridge Street mill burned the next year, but the 
two remaining ones were increased to a capacity of 
2,000 bbls. 

Both the bakery and mills had a number of me- 
chanical improvements which were perhaps due chiefly 
to the genius of George Hecker. 

John Hecker was elected an alderman in 1854, and 
was one of the original members of the Republican 
party in 1856. 

The next year, when the panic came, the Heckers 
started the custom of giving away loaves of bread at 
their bakery, and the daily bread line there often 
numbered hundreds. In the same year he inaugurated 
the charity ball, the receipts from which went to the 
poor. 

In 1857, also, John Hecker purchased the Church- 
man, and made it the organ for the Episcopal Church. 
He was a staunch Episcopalian, in spite of the fact 
that his brother Isaac was the founder of the Catholic 
order of the Paulist Fathers. John Hecker himself, 
however, had a tendency toward high church ritualism, 
and in a collegiate school for boys which he founded 
had a surpliced choir, and maintained .other forms 
which excited considerable comment at the time. 
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In 1863, although he was no doubt elected alder- 
man, the ring refused to seat him, and he got out 
an injunction against it which did much to bring out 
the iniquity of its rule. In 1865 he was nominated 
for mayor by the Citizens’ Association and ran inde- 
pendently, but was defeated. 

He continued to be busily engaged in his various 
enterprises until his death in 1874. 

* + 


GEORGE VALENTINE HECKER 
BUILDER OF A FLOATING GRAIN ELEVATOR 


EORGE VALENTINE HECKER, the brother of 
John Hecker, was born in 1818, in New York City. 
He learned the baking business with his brother, and 
worked along with the latter in making the bakery 
a success. He inherited a high mechanical ability from 
his father, and in general acted as the manager in 
charge of the mechanical features of the bakery, and 
later the mills. 

For the bakery he invented a rotating sieve, and a 
couple of years later an acid salt for the self-rising 
flour which was put out in 1852. 

In 1842 he entered the milling business with his 
brother. For the Croton Flour Mill, which was con- 
structed that year, he built a floating grain elevator. 
This was very important, as it allowed for the rise 
and fall of the tide. To construct such elevators, the 
International Grain Elevator Co. was formed, and 
eventually handled most of the grain coming into New 
York City. 

After the death of John Hecker, in 1874, George 
took his nephew, John Valentine Hecker, in with him. 
In 1882 thé Croton Flour Mills were also burned, 
but were replaced with water mills, and not long after- 
wards the company built a mill at Colear’s Hook, with 
a capacity of 5,000 bbls a day. 


THE McCORMICKS 
MILLOWNERS WHO REVOLUTIONIZED THE GRAIN INDUSTRY 
> Raat McCORMICK, the father of Cyrus H. 
and Andrew J. McCormick, was born in Walnut 
Grove, Rockbridge County, Virginia, in 1780, and lived 
there practically all his life. 
He gradually amassed a number of farms in the 
wheat ‘district, and eventually was working about 1,800 
acres. He also established a mill, not only to grind 
his own grain but for general purposes, and in con- 
nection with it had a millwright shop fitted for work- 
ing in both wood and iron. 
As a young man he became interested in the possi- 
bilities of a machine for cutting grain, and as early as 
1809 constructed a rather cumbersome reaper. This 
had rotary saws, reeds which swept the grain across 
the saws, and an endless apron to deliver the grain to 
the other side of the platform. 
Between 1828 and 1830 he improved the reaper with 
a vibrating sickle and horizontal reel. His reaper of 
1831 was drawn by two horses, the driver riding on 
one. The grain was divided, gathered back by a re- 
volving reel to the vibrating sickle, cut and delivered 
to the platform. It was, however, far from perfect, 
and had to undergo many improvements before it was 
efficient and dependable. 
About this time Cyrus Hall McCormick, who was 
born in 1809, and had developed mechanical ability 
through working in the mill and the millwright shop, 
came to the assistance of his: father. He had already 
invented a side-hill plow and shown other evidences 
of originality. In 1834 a patent was taken out on the 
reaper, but none were as yet built for sale. 
In 1887 an iron furnace which Cyrus had become 
interested in failed, and he went back to the farm 
and mill. He became more and more interested in 
the problem of the reaper, and in 1840 the father and 
son built and sold one, but had to make several re- 
pairs on it. 
Two years later they sold six machines, and at the 
time of the father’s death in 1846 the father, Cyrus H., 
and Leander J. each had a third interest in 75 ma- 
chines which were being constructed that year. The 
next year Cyrus H. and Leander J. McCormick moved 
_to Cincinnati, where they made 100 machines, and in 
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building reapers. Suits for infringement arose, but 
Hussey’s patent was maintained, and the McCormicks 
later adopted the reciprocating sickle along with many 
other improvements of their own. 
In the great fire of 1871, the works at Chicago were 
destroyed, but were later rebuilt on a much larger scale. 
- * 


JOHN C. HAINES 
THE PIONEER CHICAGO MILLER AND POLITICIAN 


OHN C. HAINES deserves mention in our list of 
famous millers, not only as being associated with 
the pioneer mill of Chicago, but on account of his civic 
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and political record. He was born in Deerfield, N. Y., 
in 1818 and came to Chicago in 1835. 

The first mill in Chicago was built by Jared Gage 
on the south branch of the river in 1836. Ten years 
later Haines went into partnership with Gage, and 
established the Chicago Flour Mills, which became a 
success from the beginning. 

In 1848 Haines’s political activities began by his 
being elected a member of the city council. Five years 
later he became one of the water commissioners who 
founded the water system for Chicago. 
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Records of 1854 show that the Chicago mills, which 
had been up to that time the largest in the city, had 
only four runs of buhrs and an investment of $150,000, 
The power was furnished by two reciprocating engines 
which required 1,200 tons of coal annually. There 
were 30 men employed, and 25,000 bbls of flour, besides 
corn meal and other products, produced annually. Of 
these, only 2,000 bbls of flour were shipped outside of 
the city. 

About that date the Adams Mills, erected by B. 
and J. Adams, exceeded the Chicago Mills in the 
amount of their product. At first they had four pairs 
of stone, but later three others were added. 

Mr. Haines was elected mayor of the city in 1858 
and in 1859. The latter year he was elected president 
of the Illinois Saving Institution. 

At that time Chicago had a population of 100,000, 
and was evincing signs of the growth which was to 
make it the second city of the country, in most of 
which he took an active part. 

In 1874 Mr. Haines was elected to the state senate. 
In state politics he was an aggressive independent. 
Even after he moved to Waukegan, 35 miles north of 
Chicago, he was again elected to the state senate, and 
at one time held the balance of power individually 
and alone, forcing his own election as speaker, and 
practically dictating the legislation of the period. 


* * 


WALTER LOOMIS NEWBERRY 


THE ORIGINAL CHICAGO ELEVATOR MAN WHO FOUNDED A 
GREAT LIBRARY 


ALTER LOOMIS NEWBERRY was born in 

East Windsor, Conn., in 1804. He was fitted 
for West Point, but failed in the physical examination. 
Later he went into the commission business with hig 
brother, Oliver, at Buffalo, and again at Detroit. After 
a tour of the lakes with Astor, he settled at Chicago 
in 1833. There he established a warehouse with George 
W. Dole, and in 1839 sent out the first shipload of 
grain. This had been brought in by farmers in wagon- 
loads, and stored in bins in the upper part of the 
warehouse. The problem of loading the vessel was in 
part solved by using a spout a foot square, which ex- 
tended from the upper floor of the warehouse to the 
wharf. The grain, however, was not poured directly 
into the hold, but into boxes, which were weighed and 
then emptied into the hold by hand. 

Newberry made a large fortune in real estate, and 
became greatly interested in the hospitals and other 
medical affairs of the city. When he died, in 1868, he 
left about half of his fortune, which was largely in 
the form of real estate, to found a library,—the result 
being the great Newberry Medical Library on the north 
side of the city. 





The First Shipment of Grain from Chicago, 1839 
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A STUPID AND FOOLISH DREAM 


WO months ago Congress defeated, by a House vote of two hun- 

dred and twenty-four to one hundred and fifty-four, a proposal to 
lift the wheat farmer by the country’s boot straps. In the months 
previous to defeat of the McNary-Haugen bill, a great number of 
people, some through stupid faith and some through sophistry and 
political chicanery, were led to support a measure which seriously pro- 
posed to redistribute economic sunshine so that the brighter rays would 
fall upon a selected group. That the means for bringing about this 
result constituted economic moonshine was blindly ignored. 

In its essentials, the McNary-Haugen bill proposed to advance the 
price of wheat to substantially a dollar and sixty cents a bushel by 
means of a government appropriation of two hundred million dollars. 
A part of this price was to be withheld from the farmer’s return for 
his crop to pay the cost of government operation and to absorb the 
anticipated loss on the exported surplus. Vaguely, it was contem- 
plated that some part of this special tax would ultimately be returned 
to the grower. 

Since the defeat of the McNary-Haugen bill, the price of wheat 
at Chicago, as measured by the September future, has advanced thirty 
cents. If there be added to the present price the twenty-five cents 
per bushel estimated as the cost of administering the fiat price scheme, 
the present market on cash wheat represents substantially what the 
grower would have realized had the bill passed and a practical way 
been found to put its provisions into effect. 

Anticipated increased world consumption of wheat, a reduced 
harvest in the United States and the unfavorable prospects in Canada 
have, in a few weeks, brought about a readjustment in the relative value 
of wheat in the natural and normal way which must always result from 
the balancing forces of supply and demand. No amount of govern- 
ment interference could have accomplished the result in such simple and 
direct fashion. With wheat plentiful and in light demand, prices de- 
clined ; immediately the reverse of this situation threatened, the futures 
market reflected the changed condition and wheat advanced. 

Already, the solemn discussion of the impending bankruptcy of 
agriculture which characterized the McNary-Haugen debate seems vain 
and silly. The reduced purchasing power of the much pitied agricul- 
tural dollar is on the way to full and complete recovery. The West, 
pointed to as the beggar of the open spaces, is to be permitted to 
recover the self-respect which its sympathizers insisted it had forever 
lost. Nature, with sunshine and rain, has brought another crop to 
harvest, and normal economic forces are operating to create better 
values for the golden tide of wheat. There has been no government 
price alchemy, nor is there need of it. In a few more weeks the 
MecNary-Haugen bill will be recalled only as a stupid and foolish dream. 











THE KING’S BEST MAN 
CIRCULAR communication ad- 
dressed to millers by an ambitious 

New York concern with a still more am- 
bitious name offers them a quite excep- 
tional and unique opportunity to come 
into practically direct trade contact with 
the royalty of Europe. Heretofore, ex- 
porting of flour has had only commer- 
cial aspects. In future, if this company’s 
plans mature, it promises to develop a 
social atmosphere so that base and sor- 
did greed for gain will give place to the 
lightness and, unhappily somewhat tar- 
nished, brightness of life at court. 

The invitation to millers to enter the 
higher life, somewhat coyly coupled with 
an appeal to their well-known cupidity, 
is thus stated in a letter inviting their 
co-operation and, incidentally, their con- 
signments of flour for sale to the elect: 

“We have the flour business in the hol- 
low of our hands, in the Near East par- 


ticularly, and we are arranging to re- 
ceive two to three thousand tons monthly 
to start, which is a small percentage of 
the flour imported there. 

“You probably know that our Mr. 
Photiades was best man at the wedding 
of the King of Greece three years ago, 
the only American who has served in this 
capacity to royalty. Mr. Photiades has 
entrée to their politicians and to their 
governments, and can sell them anything 
they consume. This statement we will 
prove concretely.” 

It is a pretty picture. The Queen in 
the garden eating bread and honey and 
the King in the counting house paying 
out his money,—for flour from which to 
make bread for the Queen to eat with 
her honey. And the ex-best man walk- 
ing right in with his entrée and his sam- 
ples of American flour and the trade in 
the hollow of his hand, and saying in 
his brusque, American way, “Mornin’, 
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see the Queen’s toying with the little old 
loaf this morning. That means more 
flour, old top. How’d a quotation of six 
piasters suit you, guaranteed under 
forty-five ash?” 

There are, of course, trifling difficul- 
ties to completion of the picture. Chief 
among these is the fact that the King is 
not King any longer. He was King, it 
is true, but a situation arose which led to 
his resignation by mutual consent. Like- 
wise his politicians and his government 
unhappily passed into eclipse, so that 
some of those who formerly held many 
things in the hollow of their hands are 
now mere wayfarers, with their hands 
extended palms upward. 

It is not within the province of The 
Northwestern Miller to decry the social 
ambitions of millers or to disparage those 
who would go flour selling with the ex- 
King’s ex-best man. In deference to 
the elevated social plane and with be- 
coming diffidence in the presence of ex- 
royalty, it suggests to them that it would 
perhaps be as well to maintain a definite 
line between the sordid and the social. 
Kings and queens are traditionally un- 
certain, and the royally capacious hand 
that holds all things in its hollow may, 
while supplying the bread and honey, not 
scorn to conceal the bee. 


CANADIAN WHEAT VIA PANAMA 
RGENTINA appears to be much dis- 
turbed by recent developments in 
the grain trade of Canada. The press 
of Buenos Aires is occupied with specu- 
lation upon what will be the effect on 
Argentina’s agricultural interests of the 
sensational westward trend of Canadian 
wheat for shipment to Europe by way 
of the Panama Canal. 

This movement causes apprehension, 
not only because of the growing volume 
of wheat production in Canada, but be- 
cause of the greatly reduced cost of 
transportation made possible by the 
shorter carriage by rail. 

It is understood by the Argentine 
press that an average of twelve cents a 
bushel is saved by the Pacific routing. 
This is sufficient to give the Canadian 
grower a great advantage in his compe- 
tition for European markets, and at the 
same time it tends to encourage the 
opening of larger wheat growing areas 
which eventually will press still harder 
upon the purse and ambition of the Ar- 
gentine farmer. 

The Panama Canal route for Canadian 
grain is a development of the past two 
or three years only. Six years ago one 
hundred thousand bushels were carried 
to Europe by water from Vancouver. 
Last year the figure had jumped to 
nineteen million. bushels. In the ten 
months ending June, 1924, the movement 
to the United Kingdom alone had 
reached 22,292,323 bushels, and total ex- 
ports from Canadian Pacific ports were 
more than fifty million bushels. 

Argentina hitherto has had the ad- 
vantage of comparatively cheaper trans- 
portation than western Canada, since its 
principal wheat growing regions are lo- 
cated close to seaboard. Offsetting this 
advantage, of course, is the higher qual- 
ity of Canadian wheat and Argentina’s 
generally lower yield per acre. But the 
Panama Canal upsets the equation, The 
public mind of Argentina is earnestly 
fixed upon increased immigration to 
bring unsettled lands under cultivation. 
Canada has a similar ambition, and em- 
ployment of the canal’s advantages 
brings these aspirations into inevitably 
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A QUESTION FOR THE FUTURE 
HE tremendous development of com- 
mercial baking and the marked ad- 

vance in scientific methods of determin- 
ing the baking quality of flour have, in 
the past three or four years, resulted in 
the progressive obsolescence of the long- 
established methods of determining the 
flour making value of wheat,—more espe- 
cially of hard wheats. Where once vari- 
ety, soundness, weight and color were 
sufficient measures of wheat quality, these 
are now regarded as hardly more than 
indicative of the real bread producing 
value, which lies in the amount and qual- 
ity of protein. 

In the early days of scientific progress 
into this new field only millers and bak- 
ers were interested. Gradually, as the 
bakers came to demand known protein 
content in their flour, millers were com- 
pelled to echo the demand in their pur- 
chases of wheat. This carried the protein 
test into the grain trade, from whence it 
spread through the small country grain 
dealers to the wheat growers themselves. 
Today the mystic word “protein” is as 
well known, although not so well under- 
stood, by the farmer as it is to the baker. 

Already there is an undercurrent of 
demand that the protein value of wheat 
as interpreted in its money value per 
bushel be reflected in the price paid to 
the grower. Not only is there justice in 
this demand, but it would in the end be 
to the best interest of millers if a prac- 
tical way could be found to bring it 
about. Unless the farmer who makes an 
earnest attempt to grow better wheat can 
gain his reward through the price at 
which he is able to sell his crop, all in- 
centive to the production of the best 
quality of wheat is removed. 

The Northwestern Miller is well aware 
that many millers believe that the less 
said about protein the better, that it al- 
ready brings them trouble enough, and 
that when once the farmer learns to de- 
mand a protein price, nothing but ruin 
will be ahead. This is a mere eye- 
shutting argument. Sooner or later the 
grower will demand a price based on the 
full milling value of his grain, and he 
will be as much entitled to it as he now 
is to receive more for heavy wheat than 
for light, or for a good variety of wheat 
than a poor. 

Furthermore, with the grower’s ability 
to secure a better price for his higher 
protein wheat will come greater effort 
to produce it. There is no logic in a 
situation which forces the miller to bid 
for strong wheats when there exists no 
selfish reason for the grower to produce 
them. The development of a system 
whereby the grower may be sure of his 
reward for better production will as- 
suredly result in the gradual displace- 
ment of the vast quantity of weak wheats 
by those of higher protein content. 

It is obvious that present methods of 
protein determination and wheat mar- 
keting now make it impracticable to re- 
flect the protein value in the grower’s 
market. Sooner or later these methods 
will have to be changed, partly no doubt 
through the improvement and simplifica- 
tion of scientific practices, partly through 
changes in the commercial handling of 
wheat from farm to mill. Meanwhile, 
there is no virtue in closing the doors to 
open discussion of methods. As soon 
as a practical way can be found, the full 
milling value should be reflected in the 
grower’s price. In the end both he and 
the miller will profit, the one through 
better price, the other through increased 
production of stronger wheats. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, July 30.) 
Purapeveni1a, Pa.—Flour limits are 
well maintained, but trade is quiet. 
Millfeed is in small supply and firmer, 
in sympathy with the strength of feed 

grains. 

Bauttrmore, Mv.—Flour has struck a 
snag and has begun to back water. A 
little buying is being done, but only on 
the soft spots, and as necessity requires. 
Feed is steady but lifeless. 

Wiwnirec, Man.—Millers today re- 
port a further advance of 20c bbl on 
flour of all grades, which makes top pat- 
ents $8, jute basis. Demand is becom- 
ing active. Millfeed is unchanged and 
demand good. 

Nasnvitiz, Tenn.—The flour market 
continues strong. Current demand is 
fair. Sales for future needs are light, 
and more confidence in the market is 
needed to stimulate forward business. 
Millfeed is unchanged. 

Mitwavxee, W1s.—Flour trade is ex- 
panding slowly, as more buyers fill 
prompt needs, although going no far- 
ther. Prices are about unchanged. Rye 
flour buyers are not following the ad- 
vance, and prices are nominal. Millfeed 
is more active. Bran is 50c ton higher, 
middlings 50c lower, 


New York, N. Y.—Buying conditions 
are practically unchanged, as buyers con- 
tinue to lack confidence in recent spec- 
tacular advances. Purchasing is only 
for limited quantities for immediate 
needs, though a fair amount of business 
is passing. In general, offers are 35@ 
50c under mill limits. 


Cotumsvus, Ounto.—There is some in- 
quiry in the flour market at the begin- 
ning of this week, but buyers are not 
disposed to pay present high prices. 
Consequently, so far no sales are re- 
ported. Prices are unchanged except on 
soft winter, which is 25c higher. Feed 
is higher and demand slow. 


Boston, Mass.—Resellers of flour are 
getting about all the business passing so 
ar this week, being able to shade mill 
prices considerably. There is very little 
demand for mill shipment. The sharp 
advance in prices is nominal, so far as 
business is concerned. Millfeed is in 
fair demand, with the market steady. 


Sr. Louis, Mo—Comparatively little 
buying has been done this week on ac- 
count of the action of the wheat mar- 
ket. Buyers are afraid to make large 
purchases at prevailing price levels, but 
mills are holding firm. Bakers, in par- 
ticular, are staying out of the market, 
but will soon be forced in by lack of 
supplies. Millfeed is unchanged. 


Prirrssurcu, Pa.—The flour market 
opened rather unsettled, with buyers 
wary and inclined to hold off for the 
hoped for recession in prices. Some 
consumers, who realized they missed an 
opportunity to get in at lower prices, 
are starting to cover their immediate 
needs. New crop flour offerings are 
firmly held and above the ideas of buy- 
~~ Millfeed is in fair demand, prices 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian springs ad- 
vanced another 20c on Monday, making 


top patents $8.20, seconds $7.70 and first 
clears $7, with little trading. Millfeed 
res. 
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ceding day. Little buying of conse- 
quence is under way, although small 
buyers are somewhat active and the ag- 
gregate of sales over the Southwest will 
approach capacity. Most orders are for 
60 to 90 days. There are inquiries for 
round lots at lower prices, but millers 
continue their refusal to sell except at 
profitable levels. Millfeed prices are un- 
changed, with offerings slightly larger 
and demand a bit more restricted. 





COTTON CROP CONDITIONS 

The crop reporting board of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
estimates, from the reports and data fur- 
nished by correspondents, field statisti- 
cians, and co-operating state boards (or 
departments) of agriculture and exten- 
sion departments, that the condition of 
the cotton crop on July 16 was 68.5 per 
cent of a normal, compared with 71.2 on 
June 25, 1924, and 67.2 on July 25, 1923. 

This is the first report of condition 
and forecast of production published by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for the date of July 16, and is 
issued in compliance with an act passed 
by the last session of Congress. 

J from the relation of condition 
on June 25 and July 25 to final yields in 
former years, the condition of 68.5 per 
cent on J 16 indicates a yield per 
acre of about 141.3 lbs and a total pro- 
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ments during the remainder of the season 
prove more or less favorable to the crop 
than usual. Last year the production 
was 10,128,478 bales, two years ago 9,- 
761,817, three years ago 7,953,641, and 
four years ago 13,439,603. The average 
production for the five years 1910 to 1914 
was 14,259,231 bales, and for 1915 to 
1919, 11,481,084. 





SPECULATION IN FUTURES 
IS HELD NOT GAMBLING 


Cuicaco, I11t.—Speculation in futures 
on the Chicago Board of Trade cannot 
be construed as gambling under Illinois 
law, despite the fact that closing out 
trades before delivery time precludes ac- 
tual deliveries, according to a decision 
handed down by Judge Denis E. Sullivan 
in the superior court of Cook County. 
He held that the offsetting of purchases 
under Board of Trade clearing house 
rules is the legal equivalent of delivery. 
J. B. Orth, who sought to evade, under 
state gambling law, debts contracted in 
two and a f years of speculation in 

in, cotton, etc., traded through Simons, 

y & Co. and was indebted to this 
concern in a large amount. He con- 
veyed a tract of real estate in settle- 
ment, and later sued to set aside the 
conveyance of property, holding that his 
transactions and the conveyance were 
made in consideration of .a gambling 
lebt void in Illinois. 

S. O. Wenner. 
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The following table shows the flour output 














at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 
July 21 July 22 
July 26 July 19 1923 1922 
Minneapolis ...232,500 220,622 28: 5 318,880 
ee. BOGE seccvce 6,738 8,804 9,110 
Duluth-Superior 17,855 16,265 17,735 15,815 
Milwaukee ..... 3,800 3,000 5,500 4,000 
Totals . ..- 260,893 248,691 315,054 347,805 
Outside mills*. .163,447 234,445 180,010 182,630 
Ag’gate sprg.424,340 483,136 495,064 530,435 
St. Louis ...... 23,500 23,500 35,600 34,300 
St. Louist ..... 40,300 41,500 28,600 39,500 
|) ee . 147,279 155,199 119,120 155,500 
Rochester ..... 5,800 4,800 7,100 8,300 
Chicago ....... 38,000 38,000 23,000 32,5 
Kansas City....110,924 107,900 115,490 90,2 
Kansas Cityt...375,994 332,319 298,835 290,565 
Omaha ........ 20,946 21,187 18,790 19,190 
St. Joseph ..... 45,689 45,302 26,095 35,515 
ee SE 19,393 18,797 22,016 ...... 
i ae 42,880 38,016 45,775 ...... 
ES vita te nd i 26,000 25,800 27,100 27,000 
5, eee 82,211 50,044 59,044 67,360 
CE a ee ee 3,954 11,300 


Nashville** .... 72,418 53,789 118,310 118,605 





Portland, Oreg. 35, 36,862 23,345 18,965 

Seattle ........ 30,552 29,490 35,515 25,850 

TACOMA ...cece 21,831 22,236 14,055 17,295 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represefit the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

July 21 July 22 
July 26 July 19 1923 1922 
41 39 5 


Minneapolis ...... 50 58 
Wis PRE sé-ceceveve 27 35 38 39 
Duluth-Superior .. 48 44 48 42 
Milwaukee ....... 32 25 34 25 
Outside mills* .... 52 60 46 44 
Average spring... 44 47 48 50 
60666058 36 36 76 68 
i: Be evcvcess 46 47 36 51 
DE ican vieecue 79 83 72 93 
ae 31 26 38 45 
CIOUND ccc ccacone 95 95 58 81 
Kansas City :..... 74 72 86 78 
Kansas Cityft ..... 75 66 57 59 
CID nc s.0050caes 84 85 81 101 
St. Joseph ........ 95 95 55 74 
Sere 48 47 48 
....)| Sarr 66 58 70 - 
eo 57 56 56 56 
EE av a0 60066 54 48 54 54 
Indianapolis ...... .. o* 17 50 
Nashville** ....... 41 41 59 67 
Portland, Oregon.. 57 59 37 33 
OREED vc iiccedcweaes 58 56 67 49 
SOOO. cS cecccscwe 38 39 25 30 
ZOGRM cs vecvsesgee 61 59 55 62 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


KANSAS CITY’S WHEAT 
RECEIPTS SET RECORD 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—All records for wheat re- 
ceipts for a single day were broken 
July 28 when 1,872 cars arrived at Kan- 
sas City. The previous high was 1,533, 
made July 25, 1921. A year ago Mon- 
day, receipts were 799 cars. Even heay- 
ier receipts are expected in Kansas City, 
because of the high prices prevailing this 
year, if transportation of thousands of 
cars on blockaded sidetracks in Kansas 
is expedited. More than half the ar- 
rivals had been bought ahead by eleva- 
tor companies and millers, a large quan- 
tity going through to mills at Minne- 
apolis and other centers. Mill buyers 
from all sections offered each other 
keen competition for samples shown on 
the trading floor of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. 


mills, 





Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





PROTEST SUGAR TARIFF REDUCTION 

Vigorous protest against any reduction 
in the tariff on sugar was voiced here by 
the board of governors of the Interna- 
tional Farm Congress of America. The 
board adopted a resolution declaring that 
sugar beets are one of the most valuable 
crops for use in diversifying American 
agriculture, and constitute the leading 
cash crop in many sections. The resolu- 
tion further declares that neither sugar 
beets nor cane sugar can be produced in 
the United States without adequate tariff 
protection against sugar imported from 
ro aga of low wage scales and cheap 
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WEBER FLOUR MILLS TO 
START GRINDING AGAIN 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Salina, Kansas, announced to- 
day that it would start grinding wheat 
again on this crop. The company closed 
its plants several months ago because 
of inadequate working capital. Two 
mills, having a total capacity of 3,500 
bbls daily, located at Salina and Ells- 
worth, Kansas, are owned by the Web- 
er people. 

John Weber, president, will devote his 
entire time to the supervision of the 
mills, something he was formerly pro- 
hibited from doing by other business in- 
terests, the announcement says. J. F. 
Hall, former central states manager for 
the company, will be acting manager, 
although it is planned to have him re- 
tain his former position when the busi- 
ness of the company is actively started. 
H. J. Norton, superintendent of the 
mills until they were closed down, will 
again have charge of the milling opera- 
tions. Mr. Weber, Mr. Hall and Mr. 
Norton have been associated together in 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation since 
the company was organized. 

The permanent sales policy of the 
company has not yet been fully deter- 
mined, but for the present business will 
be solicited direct from the mill by wire. 
The Tea Table brand formerly featured 
will be continued. In the announcement 
sent to the trade Mr. Weber says: 

“It is my wish at this time to correct 
any erroneous statements or stories that 
may have been told you. The Weber 
mills have not at any time been in re- 
ceivership, neither have they been in 
bankruptcy. It is true that we have not 
operated for the past several months, 
but that was on account of inadequate 
working capital. I want you to know 
the plain facts, and you have them from 
me in the above statement.” 

It is probable that the mill will be 
started within the next fortnight, Mr. 
Weber said. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





SPAIN 


Barcetona, July 8.—Wheat prices re- 
main at the high levels of recent weeks, 
ranging 45@51 pesetas per 100 kilos 
(approximately $1.60@1.90 bu). The flour 
market continues in a state of paralysis, 
owing to the fact that wheat prices are 
entirely out of proportion to figures at 
which buyers recently took on flour to 
meet their current requirements. This 
dullness cannot continue indefinitely, of 
course, for stocks in consumers’ hands 
are small, but the uncertainty that exists 
as to the new crop now being harvested 
makes any immediate adjustment impos- 
sible. Buyers persist in bearing the mar- 
ket and sellers in bulling it. In this re- 
spect, the situation appears to be much 
the same as in the United States. The 
crop outlook has given arguments to 
both sides, and has brought much water 
to the mill, as the saying is here, in the 
way of prognostication and speculation. 

The daily press has been active in sup- 
plying its readers with advance fore- 
casts of the harvest. Cutting of wheat 
is not yet general, but the sound of the 
sickle is heard in most of the centers of 
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THE WEEK IN MILLING 


Flour production in the week of July 20-26 showed a slight gain, the 
percentage of operation for the entire country being 61, compared with 
59 in the preceding week. Spring wheat mills fell off three points. from 
47, the previous week’s percentage. Output in the Kansas-Oklahoma- 
Nebraska hard winter area, on the other hand, rose by a similar amount, 
the week’s percentage being 74. Central states’ activity advanced three 
points to 51 per cent, and Pacific Coast mill output remained unchanged 
at the same figure. Buffalo mills showed a slight falling off. The activity 
of mills in the St. Louis district was practically unchanged. 

* * . 

Although flour sales in the week ending July 26 were considerably 
larger than in the preceding week, they were not up to expectations or to 
sales at this time in previous years. The market was still unsettled by the 
wheat situation. In spite of accumulating evidence of a larger crop than 
was forecast in the government’s July report, millers followed the wheat 
market and were holding prices firm. The average quotation for the week 
was 25@40c higher than at the close of the previous seven-day period. 
Buyers, on the other hand, were still waiting for a declining market, al- 
though shortage of stocks was compelling many of them to come in for 
current requirements. Millers in all the producing centers appeared to be 
holding to their determination to sell only at a profit, and with a few 
exceptions claimed to be keeping new sales within the 60-day limit. Spring 
patents scored an average advance of 30c on the week, hard winters 40c and 
soft winters 25c, the prices, respectively, being $8.40, $7.30 and $6.85. 
Spring clears averaged $6.15, hard winters $5.60 and soft winters $5.55, 
representing advances of 15@25c over the previous week. Slackening in 
consumptive demand brought a slight decline in millfeed, an approximate 


* 


standing news events of the week. 





average quotation for which was $28.90 ton. 
* * 

The board of directors of the Alberta Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has ac- 
cepted an offer from Spillers Milling & Associated Industries, Ltd., Lon- 
don, Eng., for the purchase, through an exchange of stock, of a controlling 
interest in the uncompleted mill at Calgary, Alta. 
Grain Marketing Co. announces that it will begin marketing the United 
States grain crop with an initial capital of $4,000,000. These were the out- 


The newly organized 








production. The summer season arrived 
this year sooner than usual on account 
of the long drouth. There has been no 
real rainfall since the first of May, and 
the few light showers were hardly suf- 
ficient to lay the dust, let alone supply 
the requirements of the parched and 
avid soil. This, together with the severe 
cold of April, has done great damage to 
the crops. Seeding operations were on 
a smaller scale than usual over the 
greater part of Spain, owing to the 
backward season and a general policy 
of retrenchment on the part of the 
farmers. Barley as well as wheat has 
suffered from the various unfavorable 
influences. 

It was evident from earliest circum- 
stances attendant upon this year’s crops 
that they were inferior to those of last 
year, but 1923 was an unusual crop year. 
The principal difference is in the central 
regions, which last year produced an ex- 
ceptional yield. Here, there is an evi- 
dent reduction this year, and in the 
mountain regions the drouth has been so 
severe as to make harvesting of the crop 
appear unprofitable. 

From the first crop reports available, 
however, it is possible to state provi- 
sionally that the wheat crop in Spain will 
be about 136,000,000 bus, barley 94,000,- 
000, oats 31,000,000, and rye 33,000,000. 
This would indicate production not far 
below normal. Importation of wheat, 
therefore, would seem unlikely this year, 
due not alone to the apparent size of this 
year’s crop, but to the carry-over of 


some 11,000,000 bus wheat from last- 


year’s harvest. Corn is estimated at 

about normal production, with the pos- 

sibility in prospect of some importation. 
Fepertco Montacup CasTELLANO. 





CANADIAN ROADS READY 
TO HAUL SEASON’S GRAIN 


Monrreat, Que.—The Canadian Na- 
tional Railways report that they have 
practically completed their plans for the 
transportation of harvesters to the prai- 
rie provinces and for the movement of 
the grain to ocean and lake ports after 
it is harvested. 

During the past two weeks a number 
of conferences have been held by pas- 
senger traffic officers of the system as to 
the taking of the harvesters west, and 
plans have now been finally completed. 

By the time the grain begins to move, 
the National Railways will have had de- 
livered to them at least 90 per cent of 
the new motive power they ordered early 
in the year. Many of these locomotives 
are especially constructed for duty in bad 
water areas. 

There will be no dearth of grain cars. 
Last year more than 40,000 grain cars 
were assembled in the western region for 
the movement of the crop, and owing to 
the addition of new equipment and the 
falling off in other lines of traffic this 
number can be exceeded this year if the 
need arises. 

A. E. Perxs., 
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BRITISH MARKET STRONG, 
WITH A FAIR BUSINESS 


Lonpvon, Ene., July 29.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The flour market is strong and ad- 
vancing, with fair business passing, but 
buyers are mostly afraid of scaring 
prices higher. Home milled prices are 
helping imported flour, but bakers are 
well supplied. Mills offer Canadian top 
patents at 47s 9d@48s 6d ($7.35@7.47 
bbl), export at 45s 6d@46s ($7.01@7.08 
bbl), Kansas patents 41s@42s 6d ($6.31 
@6.55 bbl), clears 36@37s ($5.54@5.70 
bbl), net, cif. Australian spot is 39s 
6d ($6.08 bbl), forward 40s ($6.16 bbl), 
c.i.f. Home milled straight run is equal 
to 43s 6d ($6.70 bbl). Holland reports 
over-sea offers prohibitive, with home 
mills getting all the business at 19@19.25 
florins ($6.45@6.55 bbl). 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





CUBAN FLOUR IMPORTS 


610,700 Bbls Entered in First Six Months of 
1924, Half of This Amount 
Through Habana 

Hapana, Cusa, July 10.—Cuban flour 
imports for the first six months of this 
year totaled 610,700 bbls, nearly half of 
which entered through the port of Ha- 
bana. The details follow, by months and 

















ports: 

Ports— Jan. Feb. March 
PE vie cven 54,541 61,731 63,038 
Caibarien ....... 3,624 5,702 7,535 
CONE: 0 e's 006s 2,137 2,370 2,850 
Cienfuegos ...... 7,152 6,355 10,225 
GERD ceccsccecs 2,050 1,050 3,400 
Guantanamo .... 2,260 2,500 5,215 
Manzanillo ...... 4,600 3,600 5,655 
Matanzas ....... 2,965 4,840 6,925 
|| 12,683 9,621 11,763 
a reer 2,000 2,110 4,622 
Santiago ......;. 9,670 9,930 14,964 

BOOMS .osccese 103,682 109,789 136,192 

Ports— April May June 
ECE e 35,120 40,132 48,098 
Caibarien ....... 5,225 3,950 5,325 
Cardenas ....... 3,801 1,617 2,576 
Cienfuegos ...... 6,840 7,643 5,028 
GERM cescccsces 2,000 2,560 600 
Guantanamo .... 2,279 1,252 1,870 
Manzanillo ...... 4,450 1,575 1,650 
Matanzas ....... 4,833 4,671 2,160 
WMOVites ..cc.ee. 12,525 3,891 5,463 
re 4,016 4,935 1,911 
BOMCIARS oc csvice 9,645 12,609 10,788 

BOG 206k. ware 90,734 84,835 85,468 


L. Menenvez Bianco. 





BRESKY BUSINESS CONTINUES 

The Minneapolis relatives of the late 
Harry Bresky, who recently died after 
a lingering illness, announce that his 
flour jobbing business will be continued 
as heretofore by Mr. Bresky’s two 
brothers, Samuel S. and Otto Bresky. 
The company maintains offices in New 
York, Boston and Kansas City. 





DEATH OF JAMIESON BLACK 

Burrato, N. Y., July 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—Jamieson Black, head of the 
St. Catherines, Ont., milling firm of J. 
Black & Sons, died today at his home in 
that city, following three strokes of 
paralysis. He was 78 years old. 

P. D. Fannestock, 





A wire from Auburn, Neb., says chinch 
bugs are infesting eastern Nebraska to 
such an extent that whole fields of corn 
are being destroyed. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, 





SUMMARY OF FLOUK AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, July 29. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


prompt delivery. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-l1b sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis .New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 
Spring first patent.......e.cereceevereveeces $7.45@ 7.90 $7.90@ 8.65 aa Fae $7.40@ 7.80 $8.00@ 9.25 $8.00@ 8.25 $8.25@ 8.60 $9.00@ 9.15 
Spring standard patent .. 6.90@ 7.50 7.75@ 8.05 errs Pere 7.10@ 7.50 7.50@ 7.85 7.50@ 7.75 7.40@ 7.90 7.85@ 8.95 
Spring first clear .......- 5.70@ 6.20 5.80@ 6.00 ccee@iccoe 5.50@ 5.90 6.15@ 6.75 coco Q@ecee 5.75@ 6.40 6.00@ 6.75 
Hard winter short patent..........6.++e000. 6.45@ 7.10 av peeens > 6.35@ 7.25 6.35@ 6.80 * 7.50@ 8.00 7.25@ 7.50 7.25@ 8.25 7.10@ 8.20 
Hard winter straight. .......cccccccccscsoce 5.85@ 6.30 ee. eye 5.70@ 6.25 5.70@ 6.20 6.60@ 7.10 6.75@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.00 Pir, Frei 
Hard winter first clear......-.eeeessceesecee 4.90@ 5.30 ery, Leryn 4.60@ 4.90 4.50@ 5.00 6.00@ 6.50 Pe cece ecce oo Beever 
Soft winter short patent..........seeeeseees 6.50@ 7.00 veveWewce osceo@eces 6.30@ 6.70 -@. 6.60@ 6.85 oe vie cbee 7.00@ 7.90 
Soft winter straight .......cccccccccseceene 5.80@ 6.25 eer, ree cece @ecee 5.60@ 6.00 6.15@ 6.50 *5.75@ 6.00 *5.60@ 6.15 6.50@ 7.00 
CO SE EG eo ccc agents eccceseeee 4.90@ 5.50 rc ooee@...e 4.40@ 4.80 -@.. oree@...- cite oes 5.80@ 6.50 
Rye flour, white .....cccccccccccscccvsceces 5.20@ 5.70 5.70@ 5.80 ye), reer oo @.... 5.50@ 6.25 5.65@ 5.90 5.25@ 5.60 6.25@ 6.50 
Rye flour, standard .........sceeeereeseccee 4.90@ 5.35 3.70@ 3.75 pave eek o Bauces . oe 4.90@ 5.15 edt ces 6.00@ 6.35 

FEED— 
sx PPT reriiT re TITTTrL Tre ir Tree 25.00 @ 25.50 «.-@23.00 er Pee cay acts ee 30.00@31.00 32.50@33.00  31.50@32.00 
BiawE WEBtEE BEAM. 66 ccc ccsovecvesceccacece «+ ++@26.00 , Ae 22.50 @ 23.00 25.00@ 25.25 - Pr 620:4 Ee acs 32.00 @ 32.50 ~++-@32.00 
Se WO WOE, cb rccecccescncisencoeseqese soseQeses scceP aves 25.25 @25.75 ee 31.00@32.00 33.00 @ 33.50 «+--@32.50 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 26.50 @ 28.00 25.50 @26.00 23.50@24.00 co ce Beate eres 31.00 @32.00 32.50 @ 33.50 33.50 @34.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 30.50 @32.00 - ++ @31.00 28.50 @29.00 30.00@30.50 --@.. 34.00 @35.00 37.00 @ 39.00 38.00 @38.50 
MOG GOR cccceciccccccccasccesccccccscvesee 30.00 @38.00 «++ +@36.00 vccn@ecee oo 06 Qoves -@.. 42.00 @ 43.00 43.00 @ 44.00 «+++ @43.50 

Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent 
Beattle .. csc. Bcc - (49's) $....@.... (49's) coco @ucee C490 Q) cove rece coce @ ccc 
San Francisco... ....@7.90 cose @uces 6.50@7.00 Za 7.00@7.50 8.50@ 8.90 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat. flour and feed. 
seers gta ancien coe ay 
; i 
. we * 


Columbus tNashville 
$8.00@ 8.25 $8.00@ 8.50 
7.75@ 8.00 rs Se 
7.50@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.50 
7.00@ 7.50 cede cece 
7.25@ 7.50 8.00@ 8.40 
7.00@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.50 
a Pee 5.00@ 5.50 
--@.. --@ 
oo @es --@. 
30.00 @ 31.00 er) eo 
ri Pye’ 26.00 @27.00 
32.00@33.00  30.00@31.00 
35.00@36.00 ee, eke 


40.00@ 41.00 oes Qus 


Montana standard patent 
7.75 @8.35 
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SPILLERS COMPANY’S OFFER TO 
BUY CALGARY MILL ACCEPTED 





Meeting of Shareholders in Alberta Concern Called for Aug. 2 to Ratify 
Transaction —Purchase Plan Entails Exchange of Stock 
in the Two Companies 


Official announcement has been made 
from Calgary, Alta., of the acceptance 
of an offer from the Spillers interests, 
of London, Eng., to purchase the prop- 
erties owned by the Alberta Flour Mills, 
Ltd. The properties in question include 
the large, unfinished flour mill at Cal- 

ry: 

4 meeting of shareholders of the Al- 
berta Flour Mills, Ltd., has been called 
for Aug. 2, at Calgary, to pass upon 
the action of the directorate. 

The offer takes the form of an ex- 
change of shares in the Alberta com- 
pany for shares, either preferred or 
common, in a new operating company 
organized by Spillers Milling & Asso- 
ciated Industries, Ltd. The basis of this 


exchange has not yet been worked out. © 


News of the widespread character of 
the Spillers negotiations in Canada was 
published in The Northwestern Miller 
several months ago. Official announce- 
ment was subsequently made of the first 
big transaction, which was the acquisi- 
tion of a controlling interest in the Van- 
couver Terminal Grain Co., which had 
already begun the erection of a 2,000,- 
000-bu elevator in Vancouver. 

It has been reported that the Spillers 
interests were also negotiating for an 
interest in the Vancouver Milling & Grain 
Co., Ltd., and ih the Alberta Pacific 
Grain Co., Ltd. 


For the purpose of co-ordinating its « 


various new enterprises in Canada the 
Spillers company has registered a new 
concern named the Spillers Overseas In- 
dustries, Ltd. 

The Calgary Herald, under date of 
July 21, has the following to say of the 
mill offer: 

“Once the stock details are completed, 
Spillers will commence development that 
will entail an outlay of approximately 
$2,000,000, according to present plans, 
and later, it is assumed, this outlay will 
be materially augmented as they extend 
their plans in Alberta. 

“Already Spillers have taken over the 
Terminal Elevator Co., of Vancouver, 
representing an investment of more than 
$2,000,000. 

“They are ready to take over the Al- 
berta Flour Mills, Ltd., without delay, 
and negotiations are also in progress 
which represent a big investment by them 
in the Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd. 

“Their joint enterprises, when consum- 
mated, will include a modern milling 
plant in Calgary on a huge scale, Alberta 
grain and elevator interests, and the Ter- 
minal Elevator Co. at Vancouver. 

“Spillers’ head office has indicated that 
these projects are only the start of their 
development in western Canada, which 
will be carried on by the Spillers Over- 
seas Industries, Ltd. 

“It has been reported that this com- 
pany is ready to invest forthwith ap- 
proximately $6,500,000 in western Canada, 
with about $2,500,000 apportioned to 
Vancouver, and the balance to Alberta. 
But this would only be the beginning of 
their exploitation of the opportunities in 
the dominion. 

* “The Herald is informed that the Al- 
berta Flour Mills, Ltd., shareholders are 
likely to ratify the course taken by their 
directors, and in this event construction 





Pe 


lican House. A program committee was 
appointed, consisting of Frank Kilbert, 
chairman, Joseph Olson, K. O. Kaiser and 
Oscar Ruppin. 

The association has decided to install 
and operate a modern bakery on the fair 
grounds during the state fair this fall. 
This should impress visitors with the fact 
that bakers provide an enormous outlet 
for milk, butter, cheese and eggs. It will 
also give the bakers an opportunity to 
show the public something as to the ex- 


cellency and purity of goods made in. the ° 


modern commercial bakeshop. 





MILLERS AND FEED MEN 
HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


Burrato, N. Y., July 28.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The annual meeting of the Mu- 
tual Millers and Feed Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of western New York and northern 
Pennsylvania was held July 25-26 at 
Jamestown, N. Y., and near-by resorts, 
with 175 members and friends in attend- 
ance. 

The first day’s session was devoted to 
business. L. G. Kirkland, of Randolph, 
N. Y., presided, in the absence of Presi- 
dent Thriel. The welcoming address was 
made by Hugh Bodine, a Jamestown 
banker, and the response by H. E, El- 
wood, of the Colonial Salt Co., Buffalo. 
Mr. Elwood spoke optimistically of the 
feed outlook for the coming season. 

By unanimous vote of the association 
the following officers were elected for 
one-year terms: president, L. G. Kirk- 
land, Randolph, N. Y; vice president, 
W. G. Briggs, Waterford, Pa; secretary 
and treasurer, J. Leon Anderson, James- 
town, N. Y. 

At noon the feed dealers joined the 
Jamestown Lions’ Club in listening to an 
address by the Rev. C. Wallace Petty, 
of Pittsburgh, who spoke of the prob- 
lems which confront the younger genera- 
tion of today. 

In the afternoon an outing was held 
at Midway Park, during which the re- 
tailers defeated the wholesalers in a 
baseball game. A boat journey to Bemus 
Point and an evening address by Presi- 
dent N. A. Spencer, of Hillsdale College, 
completed the program. Informal ses- 
sions were held on the second day. 

P, D. Fannestock. 








GOVERNMENT FLOUR PURCHASES 

Cuicaco, Int.—The United States gov- 
ernment quartermaster’s department, 
1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago, will 
open bids on Aug. 7 for furnishing it 
with certain amounts of hard wheat flour. 
Same to be packed in new single cotton 
98’s. Quotations are to be made on basis 
of f.o.b. destination, and amount re- 
quired and point of delivery are as fol- 
lows: 

Fort Niagara, N. Y., 40,082 lbs; Fort 
Logan, Colo., 40,082; Fort Oglethorpe, 
Ga., 64,974; Fort Bragg, N. C., 180,046; 
Fort Sheridan, Ill., 98,000; Q. M. West 
Point, N. Y., 45,080; Fort Hamilton, 
N. Y., 80,164; Fort Jay, N. Y., 49,000; 
Fort Reno, Okla. 4,900; Fort Totten, 
Long Island, N. Y., 40,082; Fort Ben- 
jam n Harrison, Ind., 59,976; Fort 

ayes, Ohio, 40,082; Fort Benning, Ga., 
299,978; Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 210,- 
210; Fort Robinson, Neb., 14,994; Jeffer- 
son Barracks, Mo., 117,600; Scott Field, 
Il., 44,884; Fort McPherson, Ga., 79,870; 
Fort Sill, Okla., 49,000; Army and Navy 
General Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark., 9,- 
800; Fort Omaha, Neb., care Q.M. Sev- 
enth corps area, Twenty-second and 
Hickory streets, Omaha, Neb., 59,976; 
Fort S N. Y., care Q.M., N.Y.G.I. 
79,968; Fort Des Moines, Iowa, 
Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., 40,- 
‘ort Snelling, Minn., 107,604; Fort 

, Say toni Chanute oe 
3 £o » Va., 68,600; Q.M. 

Barracks, 


58,800; Washington G.I. Depot, Ware- 
house No. 3, First and B streets N.W., 
Washington, D. C., 40,082; Fort Eustis, 
Va., 59,976; Camp Holabird, Md., 40,082; 
Fort Monroe, Va., 98,000; Camp Meade, 
Md., 100,058; Fort Hoyle, Md., 120,050; 
Fort Howard, Md., 40,082; Army Base, 
Boston, care commanding officer, Boston 
Q.M.I. Depot, Boston, 137,200; Fort 
Thomas, Ky., 59,976; Fort H. G. Wright, 
Conn., 40,082; Camp Alfred Vail, N. J., 
40,082; Fitzsimons General Hospital, 
Colo., 70,070; Q.M.I. Depot, Chicago, 
299,978. 

Hard wheat flour, to be packed in dou- 
ble cotton sacks, or in new double cotton 





BROKERS ALLEGED TO HAVE 
MANIPULATED WHEAT MARKET 


Wasninocton, D. C.—A sensa- 
tional news dispatch from Ottawa, 
Ont., published here, hints that 
possibly Canadian brokers have 
been co-operating with American 
brokers to manipulate the wheat 
market by the circulation of false 
reports regarding the condition of 
Canadian wheat. 

The dispatch says that the do- 
minion’s bureau of statistics has 
no information that black rust has 
been playing havoc with Canadian 
wheat, and that orders have been 
given to investigate the reports of 
that character received by brokers. 

The Canadian government’s in- 
come tax department, the dispatch 
says, also is considering reports 
that dominion brokers have made 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
on the Chicago and Winnipeg 
boards of trade. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 











and jute sacks, 98 lbs, net: Q.M. Supply 
Officer, N.Y.G.I. Depot, Army Supply 
Base, Bay Ridge Station, Long Island, 
N. Y., 711,872; commanding officer, Pan- 
ama Q.M. Depot, Corozal, Canal Zone, 
care Q.M. supply officer, N.Y.G.I. Depot, 
415,128; Q.M., post of San Juan, Porto 
Rico, care Q.M. supply officer, N.Y.G.I. 
Depot, 49,000. 
A. S. Purves. 


WORLD RYE ACREAGE IS 
LESS THAN LAST YEAR 


Rye acreage in the northern hemi- 
sphere, exclusive of Russia, in 1924, is 
about 8.8 per cent less than in 1923, 
judging from all reports reaching the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Acreage estimates have been re- 
ceived from countries having 60 per cent 
of the acreage harvested in 1923, and the 
remaining percentage has been estimated 
on the basis of general reports, weather 
conditions, winter killings, ete. For in- 
stance, the acreage planted in Germany 
last fall was believed to have been equal 
to that sown in the fall of 1922, but the 
abandonment due to winter killing was 
officially reported at about 11 per cent. 
German acreage is an important factor 
in the total rye acreage, but the official 
estimate will not be available for some 
time. The department’s advices indicate 
that the total production, exclusive of 
Russia, will probably be 18 per cent less 
than last year. Crop conditions in Ger- 
many and Poland, which produce more 
than 50 per cent of the rye crop outside 
of Russia, have been unfavorable gen- 
erally, though there was an improvement 
during June. Winter rye in Poland has 
been below average, whereas winter 
wheat was above. Rye production in 
Europe and North America is about 99 
per cent of the total world production. 








CROP PROSPECTS IN GERMANY 

Crop conditions in Germany improved 
during June so that on July 1 all cereals 
were above average, except winter rye, 
which was only one point below. A fine 
wheat crop is expected, according to a 
radiogram from the office of the Ameri- 
can agricultural commissioner in Berlin. 
Spring was late in Germany, and crop 
conditions earlier in the season were not 
very satisfactory. 


The Tunisian harvest comes in May and 
une. . 
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FARMERS’ LOSSES 
BY CO-OPERATION 


Experience of Northwestern Grain Market- 
ing Association Is Costly to the Par- 
ticipating Farmers 





SeattLe, Wasu.—The inception, opera- 
tion and demise of the Northwest Wheat 
Growers, Associated, the farmers’ co- 
operative wheat marketing association, 
which was a holding association for 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana 
farm organizations, is told by Robert 
Morgan in an article published in the 
Dearborn Independent. The Washington 
and Montana organizations are defunct, 
the Idaho organization is in the hands of 
a receiver, and the Oregon organization 
exists only in the persons of its officials, 
who are attempting to build from it a 
marketing organization of their own. 

According to Mr. Morgan, the North- 
west Wheat Growers, Associated, is 
hanging on only because the law compels 
it to do so until it can make a financial 
statement to the state government, which 
statement, he says, has not yet been made 
to the state or the wheat growers. 

According to the writer of this article 
the members received $1.521%4 bu on the 
average for the 1920 crop, while the in- 
dependent producers received $1.71; for 
the 1921, 1922 and 1923 crops the inde- 
pendent growers received 10@12c bu 
more than the co-operatives, and the lat- 
ter still had to deduct 10@15c bu op- 
erating cost. 

As an example of the co-operatives’ 
handling costs, the following is taken 
from a return signed by the association 
covering the 1921 crop: 


BMLOROSt ORIG DOMME 2.2 cccccccsscvercs $0.012 
Interest paid to growers ............. .02 
Shipping and storing 016 





Me GOOD ook 00k dc cwsececs -014 
Administration expense .............. -013 
EE ia cae 4.506 s\binc-o4% &i.0% 01 
General reserve held out ............. .01 


Special reserve to cover extra expense. .022 
Possible further payment on 1922 pool. .005 





Total per bu held out for handling 
SOG GUT 6:06 0.be6u'ss006000800500 80 $0 


.122 

The cost per bushel shown by the 
above table compares with 7c bu paid by 
the independent growers. It cost the 
farmers of Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
and Montana, according to the above 
mentioned writer, $2,000,000 a year, or 
$6,000,000 in all for the years 1921, 1922 
and 1923, to ascertain the fact that wheat 
could be marketed through regular trade 
channels more cheaply than through this 
farmers’ marketing organization. 

W. C. Tirrany. 





HIGH WHEAT ATTRIBUTED 
TO POLITICAL INFLUENCES 


Monrreat, Que.—Many Canadian grain 
and milling men seem to be of the opin- 
ion that political influences in the United 
States are largely at work in producing 
the extravagant pyrotechnics the wheat 
market has displayed lately. It is freely 
suggested that an attempt is being made 
to let the farmers of the Kansas area 
get their grain off their hands at a good 
price, to put them in a good temper at 
election time. 

A likely result that is anticipated is 
that the American crop may be oversold, 
and have a price far above that of the 
world market next fall and later. 

A short crop this year is admitted on 
all hands, but it is freely held that the 
shortage is being exaggerated for a 
purpose. 

A. E. Perks. 





YIELD OF MOROCCAN CROPS 

A bulletin published by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 
contains an estimate of crop yields in 
Morocco this year, showing somewhat 
more favorable prospects than have been 
anticipated. Good rains in April appar- 
ently placed crops in a favorable condi- 
tion to withstand the hot weather which 
occurred during May. While some dam- 
age was caused by the hot May winds, 
especially to wheat, the yield of this 
cereal may average 10@12 bus per acre. 
Primary estimates and prospective crop 
yields are given as follows: wheat, 1924, 
25,600,000 bus, an increase over the pre- 
vious year of 5,500,000 bus; barley, 45,- 
400,000 bus, an increase over 1923 of 
10,900,000; oats, 942,000 bus, as against 
342,000, or an increase of 600,000. 


1S RANTS V8 
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BAKERIES REPORT 
LARGER BUSINESS 


No Marked Changes in Security Values Dur- 
ing July, but Increased Earnings by the 
Larger Bakeries Are Indicated 


J. K. Rice & Co., New York, report 
that during July there were no outstand- 
ing developments in the baking industry 
which could be considered responsible 
for any marked changes in security 
values. On the other hand, there was a 
continuation of business volume _in- 
creases by most of the large baking com- 
panies, together with indicated larger 
earnings to be reported at the end of 
the year. The report of J. K. Rice & 
Co. goes on to say: 

“This favorable condition of the in- 
dustry as a whole, together with a more 
cheerful sentiment in the stock market, 
and possibly aided to some extent by the 
technical position of the stocks of some 
individual companies, has resulted in 
substantial market value advances among 
the baking stocks. 

“General Baking, common, provided 
the most remarkable example, having 
scored an advance of 12 points on July 





“16 to a sale at 114 on that day, against 


a previous close of 102. The last sale be- 
ing at 111, however, the net advance for 
the day was only nine points, on 1,600 
shares of stock traded. In some quar- 
ters the possibility of increase in the 
dividend rate later in the year has been 
discussed for some time. It is generally 
assumed that the recent purchase of the 
Gardner Bakeries, of Baltimore and 
Norfolk, is proving profitable. 

“National Biscuit Co. continues to 
show a good record, and notwithstanding 
the fact that the present common stock 
capitalization includes a 75 per cent 
stock dividend paid about 18 months ago, 
it is stated that the current earnings 
and cash asset position justify an in- 
crease in the common dividend rate. 

“Since the recent action of the man- 
agement of Loose-Wiles in clearing up 
the remaining accumulated dividends on 
the preferred stock, there has been con- 
siderable speculation as to the probabil- 
ity of common dividends. There seems, 
however, to be a conviction in some quar- 
ters that the management will pursue a 
conservative policy for some time in 
using the current earnings for the in- 
stallation of new plants and general 
business expansion. 

“The Ward Baking Corporation stocks 
have continued the upward movement 
which was resumed during June. At 
current market prices, preferred stock 
has advanced about six points, while 
common “A” has advanced about 18 and 
the common. “B” about seven points 
above the. prices of a month ago. 

“These advances are no doubt directly 
reflecting the increasing earnings of the 
company under the new management. 
Sales were recently reported to be rap- 
idly increasing, the increase for the week 
of June 7 being $83,000 over the previous 
week. Net profits for the five-week pe- 
riod ending July 5 were $503,317, after 
federal taxes—reported by President 
Ward to be the record for the company. 
He further stated that “at the present 
rate, 1924 profits will net approximately 
$5,000,000,” The activity and current 
market prices would seem to presage 
dividends at the full rate of 8 per cent 
on the common “A,” if not, in fact, divi- 
dends of not less than $2 per share on 
the “B.” In the latter case, the “A” 
would receive $10 per share. 

“The United Bakeries Corporation 
preferred stock has shown a further ad- 
vance of about 10 points during the past 
month, and the common about 20. 
Rumors of the probability of the com- 
mon stock being placed on a dividend 
basis are beginning to assume a more 
positive air. 

“Cushman Sons, Inc., common has had 
a very sharp advance during the past 
week, selling up about 10 points to a new 
high of $54 share. Concerted buying was 
attributed to interests closely affiliated 
with the operation of the company. 
Earnings are the largest in the history 
of the company, running at an annual 
tate above $7 per share on the common 
Stock. It seems reasonable to expect an 
increase in the present dividend rate of 
$8 per share, and rumors of such divi- 
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dend action are current in financial 

circles.” 

STOCKS AND QUOTATIONS 
Par Div. 

Campbell Baking value pct. Bid Asked 
(Kan. City) com $.. om $50 Siaey 
Preferred ....... 50 8 46 48 
6%’s, 1943 ...... ee os 99 100 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc. 

CH. B.C.) COMB... ce 3 53 55 
See Me seectess as 8 95 100 
> eae 100 7 98 102 

General Baking 
Common ....... és *4 106 110 
Preferred ....... ee 8 114 116 
et eee a on 104 104% 

Great Atl. & Pac. 

.. © weeeerers 100 7 112 114 

Loose- Wiles 
Common ........ 100 os 61 61% 
BOE TE 90.6. c00.00% 100 7 103 105 
i 2 n3:4 dae os 100 7 90 96 

Massachusetts Baking 
COR ci cc sees - es 29 32 
S00 Me vanccence 300 7 85 88 
PW. £86 ba ose 100 7 87 90 

National Biscuit Co. 

(New) common... 25 3 58% 60 
Preferred ....... 100 7 124 128 

N. England Bakery 
Common ........ 100 ee 15 18 
> ae 100 7 78 82 
ae 100 7 56 60 

Purity Baking 
Common ........ 25 3 42 46 

Shults Bread Co. 

\ ae o* is 91 94 

United Bakeries Co. 

a ¥ ee 78 80 
Preferred ....... 100 8 96 98 

Ward Baking Co. 

2... eee ene es ee 99% 101% 

Ward Baking Corp. 

(Md.) com. A... «- ae 94 98 
Common B .,.... . oe 23% 24% 
Preferred ....... ee ee 86 88 


*Add extras. 





NEW GRAIN COMPANY WILL 
BUILD NASHVILLE ELEVATOR 


Evansvitte, Inp.—Organization of a 
company to handle grain on a large scale 
was announced here last week, two prom- 
inent grain men of Nashville joining 
with an Evansville grain buyer in the 
enterprise. The incorporators of the 
company are Samuel B. Bell, extensive 
farmer and county auditor of this coun- 
ty; Charles H. Vincent, successor to the 
I. T. Rhea Co., Nashville; Frank Hug- 
gins, president Neal-Shafner Grain Co., 
Nashville. The company will be capi- 
talized for $50,000. Bell is president, 
Vincent secretary-treasurer, and Huggins 
vice president. The executive offices will 
be in Evansville. 

Ground has already been purchased, 
with a large river frontage, and ele- 
vator units will be erected immediately. 
The plant will be operated by electrical 
power. Terminals will be erected also 
for river and rail shipment, and it is 
planned in the development to secure a 
line of boats to operate in the Ohio, 
Cumberland and Tennessee rivers, giving 
full access to southern points. 

Evansville has long been a center of 
grain operations, most of the business 
arising here going into the South. Mil- 
lions of bushels of corn and wheat have 
been shipped into that territory, through 
purchasers as agents of grain firms in 
the South, or individual operators. With 


a tristate territory devoted to the rais- 
ing of grain, the prospects are that the 
consolidation of the business will be 
beneficial to the farmers, who will no 
doubt welcome the coming of the new 
corporation. All of the men in the con- 
cern are practical grain men, and bear 
fine business reputations. 
W. W. Ross. 





LONDON JOURNAL BLAMES 
WHITE BREAD FOR CANCER 


Lonvon, Enc., July 9.—Some years 
ago the London Daily Mail started a 
campaign in favor of bread made from 
a grade of flour containing a large per- 
centage of the wheat berry, known as 
“standard” bread. Owing to the Mail’s 
clever propaganda and large circulation, 
there was at that time an increased de- 
mand for bread of this description, and 
some English mills changed over part 
of their capacity for making it. 

By degrees the standard bread craze 
died down until nothing more was heard 
of it. In its apparent desire for sensa- 
tion, the Daily Mail has now commenced 
another campaign against white bread, 
this time the principal argument being 
that it is responsible for the increase 
of cancer. 

As yet but little has been heard of the 
Daily Mail’s latest stunt, but as the 
editors are daily publishing interviews 
with prominent doctors who aver that 
whole meal bread is what the public 
should eat, there will probably be, for 
a time at least, an increased demand for 
whole wheat flour. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





CROPS IN NORTH MANCHURIA 


Conditions during the spring of 1924 
were entirely favorable in North Man- 
churia for the germination of the planted 
grain. There were no strong winds, which 
so often have carried off the seed from 
the ground, and there was plenty of rain 
during the plowing and sowing season. 
For this reason it is felt that, if condi- 
tions continue favorable, the harvest of 
all cereals will be good. However, all 
reports received appear to confirm the 
fact that there has been considerable de- 
crease in acreage under cultivation, ac- 
cording to Consul G. C. Hanson, Harbin, 
in a report to the Department of Com- 
merce. 





According to a report received by the 
Department of Commerce, the submit- 
ting of samples of American flour of 
different grades, including the cheaper 
ones, along with price lists, has proven 
satisfactory in Brazilian markets. Since 
the reduction in import duty on wheat 
and wheat flour, authorized some time 
ago, was recently put into effect, Ameri- 
can flour has been sold even as far south 
as Rio de Janeiro, which was formerly 
impossible on account of keen Argentine 
competition. 





from headquarters. 


dominate the situation. 


charge. 





A HOPEFUL EXAMPLE 


Tortepo, Onto, July 28.—(Special Telegram)—It is re- 
ported that the representative of one of the largest northwest- 
ern mills was asked for prices on new crop flour last week by 
one of his customers, and replied that his company was not 
quoting or offering new crop flour at this time; furthermore, 
that definite instructions against doing so had been received 


Coming from this particular company, the incident is 
regarded as significant, carries great weight and inspires faith 
and confidence in other millers that there has been a real change 
in the sales policy and methods of the big millers, who usually 
It will encourage other millers to 
follow their example of safe and sane merchandising and help 
carry out the new move against wide open sales and terms. 

Some mills are offering to book to Jan. 1, and prices on 
such sales are supposed to include a visible or invisible carrying 
No bookings or offers beyond this date have been 
heard of, and this is the uttermost limit of bookings reported. 


W. H. Wicern. 
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HUNGARY’S OUTLOOK 
FOR BOND GRINDING 


Permission to Export Wheat and Rye Re- 
duces Supply of Milling Grain and Brings 
Demand for Milling in Bond Privilege 





Buparest, Huncoary, July 3.—The re- 
strictions which have handicapped the 
export of cereals having been abolished, 
wheat and rye can now be freely ex- 
ported. The wheat price in Hungary is 
below the international level, and our 
mills are threatened by the danger that 
part of the grist which hitherto was 
ground in Hungarian mills will leave the 
country. Bohemian mills have already 
begun the purchase of new crop Hun- 
garian wheat. The danger is the great- 
er as Hungarian wheat, owing to the 
early date of harvesting and the geo- 
graphical situation of our country, can 
appear in the markets of the neighbor- 
ing countries much earlier than over-sea 
wheats. 

Under such circumstances the reintro- 
duction of grinding in bond is of vital 
importance for Budapest mills, which 
on account of the lack of grist are un- 
able to utilize their considerable grind- 
ing capacity. The policy of protection 
which is gaining ground in Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, these important markets 
for Hungarian top flour surpluses, is 
a serious danger for the Hungarian 
milling industry. 

Austria has a differential tariff pro- 
moting the import of raw wheat, which 
latter is subject to a tax of only 2 per 
cent, while flour must pay a tax of 8 
per cent ad valorem; moreover, with the 
new Austrian custom tariff which is 
likely to come into force ere long, a very 
high, if not prohibitive, entry duty on 
flour will be introduced, ’ 

A similar differential tariff is now be- 
ing prepared in Czechoslovakia, where 
the milling industry is in a critical situa- 
tion and does not cease to claim protec- 
tive entry duties. This situation is ag- 
gravated by the fact that Jugoslavia has 
reduced the export duties: for wheat 
from 30 dinars to 20, and for flour from 
25 dinars to 8 per quintal, thus creating 
a new competitor for Hungarian ex- 
porting mills. 

The Hungarian government, being 
fully aware of the enormous difficulties 
the Hungarian and especially the Buda- 
pest mills have to contend with, is keen- 
ly alive to its duty to protect our flour 
exports against the prohibitive measures 
of neighboring countries. The hope is 
justified that a reasonable system of 
grinding in bond, permitting the import 
of foreign wheats duty free and the ex- 
port of flours made therefrom free from 
any tax or restriction, will be reintro- 
duced in the new cereal year. 


Beno Scuwarz. 





DEATH OF WALTER E. SMITH 

Boston, Mass., July 29.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Walter E. Smith, vice president 
and sales manager Park & Pollard Co., 
Boston, well known in the New England 
and western grain trade, died July 28 as 
a result of a major operation. He was 
the former president of the Boston Flour 
and Grain Club, a member of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce and Grain Board, 
and of the Boston City Club. 

Louis W. DePass. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service ag statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1924, to July 12, 1924 (000’s omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Flour production, bbis— 


SO: Bed i seca £8 6 Knives 2,231 1,881 1,325 
r, i>) Petree. 2,336 1,900 1,916 
SURO BErBL onc cccecsn 2,263 1,873 1,952 
Pe ery 2,716 2,152 1,194 
rg Bee ee ek 2,063 2,291, 2,287 
oo ge OS eae ee 3,685 4,156 4,439 
Flour, July 1-12, 

bbis— 
WMO ccc cdvieaveude 413 360 520 
po eee eer ee <a % 8 23 
Wheat, July 1-12, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms.. 15,000 20,000 27,000 
WaPOTts coded een cdees 1,212 1,212 12,200 
IemPOTte oi cc cisceewun 746 360 380 
Ground by mills...... 17,247 19,252 25,700 
Wheat stocks, July 12, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 36,073 42,357 15,132 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 31,513 21,9389 8,577 
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FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 
CORPORATION BEGINS OPERATIONS 





Properties of Five Large Grain Handling Companies Taken Over Under Con- 
tract, Purchase Price to Be Determined by Appraisement 
—Permanent Officers Elected 


Cuicaco, Itt., July 29.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Business was started yesterday 
by the newly organized Grain Marketing 
Co., which has taken over under contract 
the properties of the Armour Grain Co., 
Rosenbaum Grain Corporation, Rosen- 
baum Bros., J. C. Shaffer & Co. and the 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co, An an- 
nouncement issued by the new corpora- 
tion said the properties had not yet been 
paid for, and would not be until com- 
pletely appraised to determine the pur- 
chase price. 

The new organization, it is said, will 
provide a complete marketing system for 
farmer producers of grain, local co-op- 
erative elevator associations and other 
bodies doing a co-operative grain busi- 
ness. 

Secretary John W. Coverdale an- 
nounced that the interests of the farmer 
would be protected and that there was 
no possibility of his being charged an 
excessive price. Much information, he 
said, had been broadcast about the 
amount which the new Grain Marketing 
Co. was to pay for the elevators and 
terminal facilities owned by the five 
companies. The whole matter, he said, 
had still to be determined. 

Gray Silver, Martinsburg, W. Va., was 
elected president of the company at a 
meeting of the temporary board of di- 
rectors, July 24. Other officers of the 
company are: Harry L. Keefe, Walthill, 
Neb., first vice president; G. Dyer, Cen- 
ter, Iowa, second vice president; John 
W. Coverdale, Ames, Iowa, secretary- 
treasurer. The latter is also secretary of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
Members of the executive committee are: 
Gray Silver, Millard H. Myers, H. L. 
Keefe, John W. Coverdale and Fred A. 
Mudge. 

On July 26 it was announced that a 
permanent board of directors had been 
appointed, composed of the following 
members: Millard R. Myers, Chicago, 
chairman; M. D. Lincoln, Columbus, 
Ohio; J. W. Coverdale, Ames, Iowa; 
Oscar Ashworth, Mattoon, Ill; W. E. 
Gould, Kewanee, Ill; A. L. Middleton, 
Eagle Grove, Iowa; L. J. Tabor, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Gray Silver, Martinsburg, W. 
Va; J. F. Reed, Gary, S. D; G. M. 
Dyer, Spencer, Iowa; O. E. Bradfute, 
Xenia, Ohio; W. J. Brown, Thief River 
Falls, Minn; Fred A. Mudge, Peru, III; 
Harry L. Keefe, Walthill, Neb. 

It was announced that the company 
would start with $4,000,000 paid in, un- 
impaired capital, with no outstanding in- 
debtedness of any kind. 

George E. Marcy has been appointed 
market director, and E. F. Rosenbaum 
financial director. 

Gray Silver, president of the company, 
has made public the following statement: 
“In the Grain Marketing Co. we have an 
effective grain marketing organization on 
a truly co-operative plan. Naturally, 
such an organization will function in 
competition with all other marketing 
agencies in the trade. During the past 
several years the activities of the farmer 
co-operatively and legislatively have 
brought about a condition of which this 
“er is the natural result. 

* securing the services of George 
E. Marcy, E. F. Rosenbaum and their 
associates, this organization brings to the 
service of the farmer experience, talent 
and demonstrated ability for successful 
business operation. We believe our or- 
ganization to be fully as efficient as any 
present grain marketing agency in Amer- 
ica, or as any that cua be set.up which is 
intended to serve the grower. Everything 
in our organization is open and above 
board; we submit our proposition to the 
farmer owned grain marketing agencies 
of America for their support, with full 
assurance that we have ample capital and 
the facilities, as well as the knowledge of 
— marketing locally, nationally and 
nternationally. 

“Inasmuch as this company expects to 
buy and sell grain on the open market, 
it will observe the sound principle fol- 


lowed by the 5,000 farmer owned coun- 
try elevators which now operate at the 
country stations, which is to buy from 
all growers and dealers. Memberships in 
the Grain Marketing Co. are now being 
received. 

“There will be no halt in the machinery 
of the firms which have been federated, 
despite the rapidly increasing volume of 
grain flowing to market. The business 
of the old concerns will be transferred 
to the new company in such a manner 
as not to disturb the flow of grain and 
the conduct of the business. 

“The Grain Marketing Co. will do a 
general grain business. It will serve 
members as well as nonmembers; that is 
authorized by the Illinois co-operative 
marketing act. It will conform to the 
rules and regulations of the various ex- 
changes. It will not disturb recognized 
channels, but will utilize them, and it 
will work as closely as possible with 
farmers’ elevators. It will do only those 
things which sound business dictates, and 
avoid those things which practice has 
shown undesirable.” 

A. S. Purves. 


SOUTHWEST LOOKS 
FOR A HEAVY CROP 


United States Wheat Crop Expected to Be 
as Large as Last Year’s—No Rust 
Found in Canada 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—Well-informed millers and 
grain dealers in the Southwest consider 
it very probable that the 1924 wheat 
crop of the United States as a whole will 
be fully equal to that of the preceding 
year, in view of the surplus rapidly be- 
coming apparent in the hard winter 
wheat belt. 

The July government crop report indi- 
cated a shortage of only 45,000,000 bus, 
with a prediction of 130,000,000 bus for 
Kansas, 48,000,000 for Oklahoma, and 
45,000,000 for Nebraska. At that time 
threshing had not sufficiently progressed 
for the unexpectedly high acre yields 
and heavy weight of the year’s grain 
to be known. Now it appears that Kan- 
sas will produce much more than the 
July estimate, perhaps going to 160,- 
000,000. Private estimates on Okla- 
homa and Nebraska have been raised 
8,000,000 to 10,000,000 bus in the past 
month, and there have also been gains 
in Colorado and Texas. 

The shortage will be pronounced in the 
central states and on the Pacific coast 
but there promises to be enough good 
milling wheat in the Southwest to supply 
all mills that care for it. 

Tests have shown that practically all 
of this year’s crop is of excellent mill- 
ing character, whereas in 1923 a large 
part of the crop was of inferior quality. 
With this situation in mind several pre- 
dictions have been made by millers here 
that twice as much good milling wheat 
will be available in the Southwest in 
1924 as in 1923. 








* * 


Winnirzec, Man., July 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—Prospects for Manitoba 
crops were further enhanced by good 
rainfall during past two days. The au- 
thorities here state that, except for the 
lateness of the crop, the outlook is the 
best in this province in several years. 
No authoritative reports of black rust 
in Manitoba have been received. The 
outlook in the western provinces is said 
to be much more favorable following 
heavy rains, which have been practically 

neral. Coarse grains have also bene- 
ted enormously. There were scattered 
rains over a large part of the Canadian 
West in the week ending July 26. 

* * 


Minneapous, Minn. — Northwestern 
crop reports continue very reassuring. 
Conditions throughout North Dakota and 
Montana last week were almost ideal, 


with generous showers and moderate 
temperatures. Scattered localities that 
in the previous week reported the crop 
as going backward, because of drouth, 
say the rains revived the wheat and the 
outlook is for a normal crop. A ma- 
jority of stations, however, look for 
yields far in excess of those of a year 
ago. 

Winter wheat cutting is now in full 
blast in Montana. Throughout southern 
Minnesota, South Dakota and southern 
Montana, spring wheat is ripening fast 
and cutting should begin within a week 
to 10 days. Some winter wheat has al- 
ready been cut in southern Minnesota, 

Reports received from millers through- 
out Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
dated July 26-28, are uniformly favor- 
able. No rust damage is reported any- 
where in this territory, wheat is filling 
well, and there are prospects for yields 
running from 15 to 25 bus per acre. 

¥ * 


Great Faris, Mont.—While reports 
from several points in Montana last 
week indicated the beginning of damage 
to the wheat crop from drouth and wind, 
quite general rains in the agricultural 
portion of the state changed things to 
a favorable outlook on July 22. In many 
sections the rainfall amounted to as 
much as three fourths of an inch, while 
the minimum officially reported was a 
little over four tenths. Miles City had 
been one of the places where fear of 
drouth existed, but it is now stated on 
authority that the grain crop there is 
not damaged, and general improvement 
in crop conditions has been noted. 
Chinook reported some evidences of crop 
deterioration because of lack of mois- 
ture. The southeastern portion of the 
state expects to harvest a record wheat 
crop. The Judith basin country has 
plenty of moisture. The northeastern 
section is in favorable condition, but a 
little more rain would increase the yield. 
The official machinery for handling har- 
vest help is being organized, and it is 
now believed that the needed man power 
will be forthcoming with reasonable 
promptness. 

* * 

PortLanp, Orecon. — Harvesting and 
threshing continue in Oregon, with re- 
sults above expectations in some sections. 
Harvest was delayed by rain in the 
northwestern counties, and fields of poor 
wheat will be abandoned in consequence. 
Some shattering of wheat resulted from 
high wind. A number of fields of 
spring wheat and oats are being pas- 
tured or cut for hay. Corn is doing 
well where irrigated, and fairly well on 
unirrigated bottom land. It is tasseling 
in the Willamette valley. 


* * 


Seattte, Wasu.—The harvest con- 
tinues in full swing. Yields are turning 
out somewhat better than expected. The 
quality will average above that of last 
year and in the Big Bend district much 
higher. Tests of the stronger varieties 
show an unusually high protein content. 

* « 


OxtanHoma City, Oxra.—Rains have 
again delayed threshing in the upper 
sections of the wheat belt of western 
Oklahoma. In some places heavy pre- 
cipitation probably damaged _ grain. 
Threshing was 75 to 80 per cent com- 
pleted in that territory. and in the Texas 
panhandle. The wheat movement was 
heavy during most of last week. Much 
of the wheat reaching Oklahoma City 
graded No. 2. Inspectors reported that 
samples of No. 3 were in excess of sam- 
ples of No. 1. Dealers believe that the 
average yield of Oklahoma and the 
Texas panhandle is 20 bus acre, which 
would give Oklahoma a total of over 
60,000,000 bus and Texas nearly 20,000,- 
000. 

” * 

Tortevo, Oxnto.—Practically all wheat 
fields in this section are now cut, and 
wheat is in shock. Yields are variable, 
but a good many localities are reporting 
25 bus to the acre or better. The chances 
are that the big yields are the ones be- 
ing given special prominence. Quality 
promises to be very fine. Corn fields 
are quite variable, some clean and some 
weedy. However, much of the corn is 
of good color, appears healthy and no 
doubt will make rapid progress under 
favorable conditions. Rainy weather has 
continued. 
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Bone and Skin, two millers thin, 
Would starve us all, or near it; 
But be it known to Skin and Bone 
That Flesh and Blood can’t bear it 


—John Byrom. 
Bd 
WHERE DOES THE LOW GRADE GO? 
“Low grade flour,’ said the Wiseman, 
“is used in a hundred different industries, 
and I'll bet you can’t name half of them.” 
“Easy,” I replied confidently. “Mixed 
feeds, rye mix, pancake flour, foundries, 
powder factories, pastes, carpet sizing, 
window shades,—now you name some.” 
“That’s one more than I knew,” said 
the Wiseman. “Window shades is a new 
one on me.” 
“It is to me, too,” I had to confess, 
“but it seems plausible.” 
Where does the low grade go? 
Bd 


The Third Break 
Bill Bowers lost his mill 
Plunk in the “‘pit,’’ 
The second ran until 
The bank got it. 


Bill choked the bitter pill 
And swore he’d win, 

Now none knows better’n Bill 
The fix he’s in. 


oe 

THE VOICE OF THE BLOC 

“We saw in the organization of the 
last Congress the overpowering influence 
of a small insurgent but highly organized 
bloc. . . . This, too, has encouraged the 
activities of highly organized minority 
factions who seek by intensive propa- 
ganda to convince the representatives 
that their particular wish is the voice of 
the people.”"—From an address by E. 
Lee Saner, of Texas, President American 
Bar Association. 





om 


Some time for self-improvement. Let 
them not 
Be forced to grind the bones out of their 
arms 
For bread, but have some space to think 
and feel 
Like moral and immortal creatures, 
—Philip James Bailey. 
oe 
AND 1924 CROPS VALUED AT 
$11,000,000,000 
It may be interesting to senators to 
know that the farmer receives less than 
a cent and a half for the wheat in a loaf 
of bread for which the consumer pays 
from 10 to 12 cents. When in these cir- 
cumstances I appeal for a “square deal” 
for the farmer, I am not taking bread 
out of the mouths of the children of the 
poor in New York City or elsewhere. On 
the contrary, I am pleading for condi- 
tions which will enable our children and 
their children to eat their full allowance 
of bread in the days to come. This is a 
hope which is utterly futile if we do not 
arrest the complete collapse of American 
agriculture, a collapse which is so per- 
ilously near at this hour.—Senator Cope- 
land, of New York, in the United States 
Senate June 3. ; 


oe 
THE TAXITRUCK 
In Kansas, farmers are marketing 
their wheat by taxicab. Instead of hook- 
ing up the farm horses and drawing the 
wheat to town in the good, old-fashioned 
way, they contract to have it hauled by 
truck at one cent per bushel for the first 
mile and one half cent for each subse- 
quent mile. For an eight-mile haul to 
elevator the cost is four and a half cents 
per bushel. One of the candidates for 
governor of Kansas-is running for office 
on a platform composed of a single 
plank,—forcing the railroads to make a 
10 per cent reduction in grain rates to 
help out the starving farmers. The 10 
per cent cut would average about a cent 
and a half per bushel for the haul to 
Kansas City market,—one third of what 
the farmer pays for the taxitruck to 
town. 


SENN 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Flour sales for the week ending July 
26 were considerably larger than during 
the preceding seven days but, even at 
that, they were not up to expectations, 
considering the market the millers had to 
work with. Ordinarily, at this time of 
the year, a strong, advancing market 
would result in big flour sales. This 
year, however, the market has been al- 
together too panicky to suit the flour 
trade, which expresses the belief that 
there have been undue influences at work 
and little justification in the crop out- 
look for the abnormal advances. 

Occasionally one hears of a _ spring 
wheat mill that has already made sales 
for shipment as far ahead as Jan. 1, next. 
Some, however, and these include the 
larger companies, claim to be restricting 
bookings to 60-day shipment. Where 
new crop bookings have been made, mill- 
ers declare the sale price was based on 
current quotations on future options, no 
decline in premiums, and that the pos- 
sibility of a weakening in feed prices 
was taken into consideration. In other 
words, better than spot prices were ob- 
tained. 

The present runaway market is caus- 
ing both millers and buyers to proceed 
cautiously. Indications are that the for- 
mer, both spring and winter wheat, are 
making an earnest effort to keep new 
sales within the 60-day time limit, while 
the latter, having failed to get in at 
low levels, are now inclined to hold back 
in hopes of a recession in prices when 
the new spring wheat crop begins to 
move to market. 

If there is no marked decline from the 
present basis,—and millers do not antici- 
pate any,—flour buying from now on 
should be good. All advices are to the 
effect that stocks in the hands of the 
trade are light and, in the natural course 
of events, if any buying of consequence 
is done, it should be within the next 
month or two. 

A tight situation has developed in 
clears. - Mills are largely oversold; they 
are not making enough to fill orders 
with, while the daily demand far exceeds 
the output. In consequence, prices have 
advanced sharply. 

Shipping directions have fallen off. 
For several weeks there has been no 
complaint on this score. Last week, how- 
ever, there was a curtailment in produc- 
tion at Minneapolis on this account. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 

July 29 Year ago 


Short patent, 98-lb 






OER” 5 00.6 64.0 00:0 09,0 $7.90@8.65 $5.90@6.65 
Standard patent . .. 7.75@8.05 5.80@6.15 
Second patent oe 7.50@7.75 5.65@6.00 
*First clear, jute .. 5.80@6.00 5,.00@5.20 


*Second clear, jute.... 3.50@4.00 3.25@3.90 


*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


Semolina sales are limited to single car 
lots for immediate shipment. The big 
manufacturers are not as yet interested 
in prices for future delivery, at least 
not enough to place orders. Millers are 
demanding a carrying charge of 5c per 
200 lbs per month on business booked 
for later than 60- -day shipment, There 
has been more inquiry than usual of late, 
but little business has resulted. Buyers 
have indicated that they might contract 
if prices declined, but advancing pre- 
miums on cash wheat and stronger op- 
tions preclude this. Traders, consequent- 
ly, are inclined to await the movement 
of the new crop before anticipating their 
fall and winter needs. 

No. 2 semolina is unchanged at 4@4%c 
Ib, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, No. 3 semo- 
lina 3% @3%e, and durum fancy pat- 
ent 3%@4c. Durum clears are scarce 
and strong at about $4.25 bbl, in jutes. 


Mills are oversold, with exporters on 
the seaboard and importers at Mediter- 
ranean ports daily inquiring for prices. 

In the week ending July 26, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 50,380 
bbls durum products, compared with 47,- 
314 the previous week. 


MILLFEED 

A stronger feeling is again evident in 
millfeed, unquestionably due more to 
speculative inquiry than to actual con- 
sumptive demand. Local jobbers report 
outside inquiry the last few days as 
very light. 

Notwithstanding the fact that city 
mills claim to be oversold and that most 
of the current output is going into mixed 
cars, stray cars are offered on track al- 
most daily. Such offerings are not plen- 
tiful enough to depress values, but they 
are a ‘factor that have to be reckoned 
with. Jobbers claim to be able to get 
50@75e ton over spot for August ship- 
ment bran and middlings. 

Sentiment is mixed. Traders look 
for heavier production during August 
and from then on. Some feel that the 
present advance has been too rapid and 
that a decline is probable. On the other 
hand, there are those who discount the 
good local situation and take the entire 
country into consideration. These argue 
that mill offals are altogether too low 
in comparison with other feedingstuffs, 
and that considerably higher levels may 
be looked for before Jan. 1. 

The abnormal strength in July corn 
has brought about further advances in 
cracked corn and ground feeds until 
now these are quoted at $17.75@21 ton 
over bran. This of course is a bullish 
argument in favor of millfeed that can- 
not be ignored. 

Mills quote bran at $23 ton, standard 
middlings $25.50@26, flour middlings $31, 
red dog $36, wheat mixed feed $27@30 
and rye middlings $22.50@23, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


July 29 Year ago 
Bran ... ee 50@24.00 $19.50@19.75 
Stand. middlings. 25.50@26.00 24.50@24.75 


28.50 @28.75 
31.00 @33.00 


Flour middlings... 29.50@30.50 
R. dog, 140-1b jute 34.50 @36.00 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour prices at Minneapolis have 
been advanced 80c bbl in the past week. 
The strength brought in more orders 
than rye millers have received for some 
time. Buying was general; most of it, 
however, by bakers. Some bakers bought 
fair-sized lots at $1@1.50 bbl over what 
they refused to buy at six weeks a 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 12,493 bbls rye flour, compared with 
12,500 a week ago. 


FUTURE TRADING FIGURES AVAILABLE 


J. R. Mathewson, grain exchange su- 
pervisor at Minneapolis, announces that, 
beginning Aug. 1, the Grain Future Ad- 
ministration office at Minneapolis plans 
to make available, about noon each day, 
figures showing the*volume of trade 
in grain for future delivery on the pre- 
vious business day at the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce and the Duluth 
Board of Trade. Similar figures re- 
garding trading on the Chicago Board 
of Trade have been released by the grain 
exchange supervisor at that market since 
Jan. 4, last, and have been of interest 
to the general public and grain trade. 


BOX CAR SUPPLY AMPLE 

At a meeting of the Northwest Re- 
gional Advisory Board of the American 
Railway Association, at Fargo, N. D., 
last week, Donald D. Conn made the 
statement that the supply of box cars 
to move the grain crops in the Northwest 
this year is much better than normal. 


He added that there is no reason why 
100 per cent car supply should not be 
given the farmers this fall. 

NOTES 

Rye middlings are gaining in strength, 
with supplies limited. 

To date, 1,391,000 bus of wheat have 
been delivered on July contracts in Min- 
neapolis. 

Charles Eck, who has been head miller 
for the Cascade Milling & Elevator Co., 
Manhattan, Mont., is temporarily in St. 
Paul. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, last week installed 10 pneumatic 
grain dumps for as many elevator com- 
panies in Montana. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on July 29°as follows: 
sight, $4.40; three-day, $4.39%4; 60-day, 


$4.36%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 38.10. 
C. F. McGee, of Minneapolis, formerly 


with the Barber Milling Co. is now 
representing the State Mill & Eleva- 
tor, Grand Forks, N. D., in territory 
within a radius of 100 miles from Min- 
neapolis. 

Cotton flour bags have been advanced 
very materially within the past week or 
two. The standard 98-lb brown is quot- 
ed at $172.50 and the 49-lb size $113.25 
per M, printed one side, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, less the usual quantity differ- 
ential. 

In the case of the Bartlett Frazier Co., 
of Minneapolis, vs. the St. John Grain 
Co., the district court has ordered that 
all creditors of the latter file proof of 
their claims against said company with- 
in six months. The action is taken to 
wind up the affairs of the defendant. 

With the Minneapolis July and Sep- 
tember options considerably under Win- 
nipeg, spring wheat millers are antici- 
pating a revival in export flour trade. 
In fact, it is stated that some patent 
has already been sold direct to United 
Kingdom markets by Minneapolis mills. 

George Amidon, connected with the 
sales department of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is making a 
special trip for the company to South 
America, accompanied by a San Fran- 
cisco jobber. Mr. Amidon is a son of 
W. S. Amidon, vice president and man- 
ager Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill. 

Mrs. A. M. Fish, wife of the veteran 
Minneapolis feed jobber, died July 26. 
Interment was at Lakewood Cemetery, 
Monday. Mrs. Fish was born in Bos- 
ton, but had been a resident of Minne- 
apolis for 43 years. For years she took 
an active interest in local charitable af- 
fairs, and was a member of the board of 
trustees of the Northwestern Hospital. 
Her husband, one daughter and two sons 
survive. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, is distributing the fifth edition of 
its catalogue on disc separation, and its 
relation to better flour and increased 
milling efficiency. The booklet is pro- 
fusely illustrated with pictures of the 
Carter disc separator and of mills and 
elevators throughout the world in which 
the machine is used. The company has 
been in business now about five years 
and, in that comparatively brief period, 
has introduced its machine successfully 
into 35 countries. 

C. T. Vandenover, of Minneapolis, sec- 
retary Southern Minnesota Mills, gave a 
very interesting talk over the radio Fri- 
day evening last, regarding the functions 
of the Northwest Regional Advisory 
Board. He reviewed the car situation 
and the prospects in this territory for 
the next three months. Mr. Vandenover 
stressed the fact that industries inter- 
ested in securing coal supplies for the 
coming winter should move it early, in 
order that the railroad equipment could 
be available for handling agricultural 
products this fall. 

A well-attended meeting of the newly 
organized Northwest Spring Wheat Mill- 
ers’ Club was held in Minneapolis July 
24. Those from out of town attending 
were: C. R. McClave, Lewistown, Mont; 
F. E. Hawley, Watertown, S. D; J. J. 
Padden, Crookston, R. A. Hoyt, Lake 
City, W. S. Weiss and H. M. Meech, 
Red Wing, F. A. Ruenitz, Springfield, 
G. W. and E. A. Everett, Waseca, W. 
B. Webb, Wabasha, H. L. Beecher, New 
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Ulm, Benjamin Stockman, Duluth, C. E. 
Hutton, Osakis, H. C. Garvin, Winona, 
and George M. Palmer, Mankato, Minn. 

Based on the close, July 29, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 


were: for No. 1 dark $1.29 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.25; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.27, No. 1 northern $1.22; 


in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.30, No. 1 northern $1.26; in central 
Montana, No, 1 dark $1.18, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.13. 
MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 12% were in operation July 29: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and B mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South and 
Lincoln mills. 


Washburn-Crosby Co., C (one half), B, E 
and G mills. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with 


comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 20-26 ....... 564,600 232,500 41 
Previous week ... 564,600 220,622 39 
TOGP GS cccccees 561,100 280,950 50 
Two years ago... 546,000 309,120 57 
Three years ago.. 546,000 307,530 56 
Four years ago... 546,000 296,045 54 
Five years ago... 546,000 242,820 46 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 





1924 1923 1922 1921 
Aug. 2... 277,360 295,255 291,260 
July 26... p 280,950 309,120 307,530 
July 19... 220,63 282,555 318,880 279,850 
July 12... 215, 765 281,975 305,530 267,165 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
,. 3 Eevaerioer. 1,071 cs row 
July 26... 5,428 1,785 2,785 3,140 
July 19... 1,071 2,214 LOTS § ctiosss 
July 12... 2,142 5,700 4,935 5,820 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 20-26 ...... 336,600 170,185 51 
Previous week ... 410,490 243,249 59 
ZOSP OOO cccvcvrs 336,600 169,913 50 
Two years ago... 394,740 212,934 54 
Three years ago.. 417,690 182,240 43 
Four years ago... 419,610 135,025 32 
Five years ago... 411,210 143,710 34 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
June 21. 63 71,115 241,995 181,591 2,375 663 
June 28. 63 71,115 238,967 186,871 875 1,698 
July 5. 63 71,115 183,774 163,479 2,785 1,385 
July 12. 61 70,115 178,541 192,350 306 1,757 
July 19. 61 68,415 243,249 189,274 357 204 
July 26. 52 56,100 170,185 169,913 2,357 e's 


WHEAT 
City mills are not so keen for wheat 
offerings as they have been, and pre- 
miums on top grades fell off 2c bu Mon- 
day, as compared with the futures. On 
the other hand, there was a better in- 
quiry for the medium grades, and these 
held firm. Outside inquiry is good. 
Some fairly heavy sales have recently 
been made for eastern milling account. 
No. 1 dark northern is quoted at 3@22c 
bu over the September option, and No. 
1 northern at September price to l4c 
over. 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, September and Decem- 
ber wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
July 23 ...... $1.36% @1.57% $1.34% @1.39% 
July 24 ...... 1.34% @1.55% 1.32% @1.87% 
ee 1.37% @1.58%4% 1.35% @1.40% 
SUV: BB. ncs0sy 1.40 @1.61 1.38 @1.43 
July 28 ...... 1.38 @1.58 1.36 @1.41 
Sa BO civses 1.37% @1.56% 1.35% @1.40% 
July Sept. Dee. July Sept. Dec. 
38...0% $1.33% $1.34% 26..... $1.37 $1.39% 
Bh wcece 1.31% 1.33% 28..... 1.36 1.38% 
26..... 1.34% 1.36% 29..... 1.35% 1.37% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber and No. 1 durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No, 1 durum 


July 23 ...... $1.29% @1.32% $1.27% @1.28% 
July 24 ...... 1.28% @1.31% 1.26% @1.27% 
July 26 ...... 1.30 @1.33 1.28 @1.29 
July 26 ...... 1.35 @1.38 1.33 @1.34 
July 28 ...... 1.33% @1.36% 1.31% @1.32\% 
July 29 ...... 1.31% @1.34% 1.29% @1.30% 


(Continued on page 450.) 
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KANSAS CITY 

Pronounced nervousness among flour 
buyers is becoming increasingly apparent 
as the market continues its almost daily 
advance without sign of the expected re- 
action. There is no question that bak- 
ers and other flour users completely “let 
the market get away from them” this 
year, with a consequent probable loss of 
money. The entire trade is more and 
more indicating a realization of this. 
There are few that would not make 
heavy bookings on even a slight break. 
Even if the market continues up another 
week it is almost certain that a 60 or 
90 days’ supply of flour will be taken 
by most of the important buyers. 

Moderate stocks everywhere is an im- 
portant factor in the situation, and is 
expected to force buying before long, re- 
gardless of the level of prices. 

Interior southwestern mills report a 
volume. of sales equal to or exceeding 
capacity for the past fortnight. This 
business was not fully shared in by Kan- 
sas City companies. Kansas and Okla- 
homa mills are able to buy their grain 
direct from the ‘country, much of their 
supplies being wagon wheat. In many 


instances, mills are taking the wheat in- 


on previously made contracts, which are 
25@50c bu lower than terminal mills 
must pay. This is the usual situation 
at this time of the year, although it is 
now more acute than normally. 

While the volume of flour sold to date 
is meager compared to the enormous 
bookings made in the early new crop 
months of 1928, mills are making money 
out of the business, where sales last year 
were largely unprofitable. Millers have 
been remarkably firm in their determina- 
tion to have a profit in every sale, and 
they are giving no indication of sacri- 
ficing prices for the sake of business, 
even though volume is subnormal. 

Prices gained about l5c last week, 
making the advance in the last fortnight 
about 50@60c bbl. High protein milling 
mixtures cost $1.30@1.32, the highest 
point in over two years. 

The activity of shipping instructions 


during the advance in values has resulted 
in old bookings of flour being well 
cleaned up. e flow of specifications 


continued to increase last week. 

Export inquiry also improved. Flour 
importers were unwilling to pay the 

full advance in prices in most instances, 
‘but the volume sold was better than 
recently. Sales were made to Holland, 
Czechoslovakia, Cuba, Jamaica, Brazil, 
and to the Mediterranean and the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. Prices obtained for first 
clear ranged $4.75@4.80, bulk, Kansas 
City. Second clear sold for about $1 
bbl less. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, July 26: patent, $6.45@ 
7.35; 95 per cent, $6.15@6.65; straight, 
$5.80@6.35; first clear, $4.70@4.90; sec- 
ond clear, $3.75@4.15; low grade, $3.35 
@3.55. 


MILLFEED 


Continued good demand for millfeed 
kept supplies well cleaned up last week, 
and prices are unchanged. Little stuff 
was offered by mills for other than 
prompt shipment. Small buyers were 
most active in the market, mixers and 
other large buyers being apparently un- 
willing to pay the present prices for 
feed in view of a sible increase in 
offerings as milling activities gain. The 
fact that millfeed is cheap, compared 
with corn prices, stimulated buying of 
the former to some extent. 

California and Texas, where feeders 
have been hard hit by drouth and small 
crops, were the best buyers. The for- 
mer promises to be the best outlet for 
southwestern feed the remainder of the 
" season, as supplies of feed grain there 


are exceptionally light. This is a direct 
reversal of the situation a year ago, 
when California had a large surplus of 
feeds. 

Quotations, sacked, per ton, July 26: 
bran, $23; brown shorts, $24@24.50; gray 
shorts, $28.50@29.50. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 
July 20-26 ....... 148,500 110,924 74 
Previous week ... 148,500 107,900 72 
Pe BE nose sere 132,900 123,611 93 
Two years ago.... 114,900 92,638 80 

Five-year average ......00eseceeeeee 86.8 
Ten-year AVETAZE .... sce esecssveees 85 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 81 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 

St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 
July 20-26 ....... 499,710 375,994 75 
Previous week ... 499,110 332,319 66 
MOOD GOO. « os.00's00 520,430 346,095 66 
Two years ago... 490,830 344,295 70 
Five-year average ........ceeeeeeees 68 

DOR-FORF GQVOVERS occ ccs evtuvecsesvceee 73.9 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 13,821 bbls last week, 15,983 in the 
previous week, 22,114 a year ago and 
20,186 two years ago. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 
July 20-26 
July 13-19 ... 


July 6-12 ..... . eees 
BOO OHS cctv ar vcsccedeepastetecceevteses 





ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 4,400 bbls, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SOUP BODE: cone cvdsvccveece 45,689 95 
Previous week ..........++ 45,302 95 
WE GD is dcaceccccosesces Mpeee 56 
TWO DOOTS GHG +i ceeccKocee 34,911 73 


CORN GOODS 

Quotations, July 26, car lots, 100-lb 

cotton sacks: cream meal, $5.35; pearl 

meal, $5.25; standard meal, $5.15; hom- 
iny feed, $38 ton; corn bran, $38. 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, July 26: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.24@1.47, No. 2 $1.23@1.46, No. 3 
$1.22@1.45, No. 4 $1.21@1.48; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.41, No. 2 $1.40, No. 3 
$1.38@1.39, No. 4 $1.37@1.38. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.05@1.07, No. 3 
$1.04, No. 4 $1.08; yellow corn, No. 2 
$1.06@1.08, No. 3 $1.05@1.07, No. 4 $1.04 
@1.06; mixed corn, No. 2 $1.03, No. 3 
$1.02, No. 4 $1@1.01. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending July 26, with comparisons: 

r—Receipts—, -Shipments— 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls. 19,175 20,150 126,075 141,050 
Wh’t, bus.5,314,950 3,019,950 1,374,300 872,100 
Corn, bus.. 392,500 322,500 136,250 98,750 
Oats, bus.. 57,800 83,300 16,500 54,000 
Rye, bus... 8,800 5,500 1,100 8,800 
Barley, bus 1,500 16,500 7,800 6,500 
Bran, tons. 1,020 1,060 5,240 4,960 
Hay, tons.. 2,076 6,780 900 1,380 


STILL PLAYING GOLF TOURNAMENT 


The golf tournament for Kansas City 
millers is not one of those brief moments 
of pleasure'so often sought as the ideal 
recreation. It is long drawn out, like 
genuine spaghetti, or the time between 
pay checks. 

The tournament was launched a fort- 
night ago, at which time the qualifying 
round was played and the dinner eaten. 


Since then, elimination has been going 
forward in match play. The following 
are members of the two foursomes which 
qualified for cup play: A. Collins, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co; A. T. B. Dunn, L. E. 
Moses, Thad L. Hoffman, H. V. Nye, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co; H. A. Sterling, 
Rodney Milling Co; W. R. Morris, 
Washburn-Crosby Co; George W. Hoy- 
land, Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 

Other prizes were won by Carl B. 
Warkentin, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
who finished fourteenth, and John W. 
Cain, of the same company, who had the 
high medal score. The award for ninth 
place in the tournament was undecided, 
C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, and Clem L. Becken- 
bach, Rodney Milling Co., having tied. 

LARGE RECEIPTS OF WHEAT 

Receipts of wheat in Kansas City last 
week almost established a record for 
July, 5,314,950 bus having been received. 
This compares with 3,019,950 for the cor- 


, responding week of 1923. 


The increased arrivals were caused by 
the high prices being paid. Reports 
from the interior Southwest indicate that 
farmers are marketing their new grain 
as rapidly as it is harvested, but much 
of it is being held back by country grain 
dealers and millers, in anticipation of 
even higher prices. The co-operative 
marketing agencies are pursuing the 
same course, and they will probably have 
more effect on the market than is usual, 
in view of the scarcity of wheat in other 
sections. 

Some fear is expressed that the free 
movement of wheat to Kansas City will, 
if continued, cause a serious congestion 
here. Stocks at the close of last week 
amounted to about 8,000,000 bus. 

Movement of new winter wheat in the 
Southwest is expected to reach its peak 
about the middle of August. Average 
daily arrivals of around 1,500 cars would 
not be surprising at that time. 


MILLERS PROFIT ON WHEAT 


The sensational rise in wheat prices in 
the past month has given millers in the 
Southwest more profit on long lines of 
grain than could be obtained from flour 
sales. They are practically all on the 
long side of the market at this time of 
the year, and grain dealers say that few 
have placed hedges since it became ap- 
parent that the advance would be sus- 
tained. Several millers frankly admitted 
last week that they were holding a large 
quantity of wheat with the idea of tak- 
ing profits as the market goes higher. 

It is generally believed in the South- 
west that the Kansas City territory will 
absolutely dictate the world price of 
wheat until after the first of the year, 
at least. If this belief materializes it 
will probably mean an extremely profit- 
able year to millers, as well as to others 
in the grain trade. 


NOTES 


M. Lee Marshall, president Bakeries 
Service Corporation, Chicago, spent part 
of last week in Kansas City. 

Reynier Van Evera, Kansas City flour 
broker, has taken the account of the Ar- 
kansas City (Kansas) Milling Co. 

Joseph Kell, assistant manager Wichi- 
ta Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, 
Texas, visited in Kansas City last week. 

N. B. Hendee, Illinois representative 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
spent several days at the home office of 
his company last week. 

R. W. Cole, manager Wilson (Kansas) 
Flour Mills, is in the East, where he will 
visit several markets. He expects to 
be gone two or three weeks. 

J. V. Veno, flour salesman, has re- 
signed from the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
(of the Southwest) to go with the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation as its rep- 
resentative in southern Texas. 

The annual picnic of employees of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, was held July 22 at Forest Lake. 
The company furnished transportation 
and refreshments, which included a 
chicken dinner. 

Reports from certain sections of Kan- 
sas, mostly around McPherson, last week 
indicated that from 1 to 3 per cent of 
smut was being found in the wheat har- 
vested. Practically all the wheat in a 
belt 10 miles wide running across the 
entire county is infected. Grain to the 
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north and south of this belt is of good 
quality. It is said to be the worst epi- 
demic of smut in the history of that 
part of the state. 

J. D. Stonestreet, southwestern Mis- 
souri representative Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., died at his home in Jop- 
lin, Mo., July 15, from injuries sustained 
in diving. Mr. Stonestreet is survived 
by his wife and two children. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, was in 
Kansas City last week, having started 
on a business trip to St. Louis. A mes- 
sage reached him here, however, that his 
daughter had developed appendicitis 
symptoms, and Mr. Goerz returned 
home. 

The Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, held the annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing July 15, followed by a session of 
the board of directors, at which the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the en- 
suing fiscal year: H. H. Swartz, presi- 
dent; Mrs. B. A. Ryan, first vice presi- 
dent; U. S. Hodge, second vice presi- 
dent and secretary; A. L. Jacobson, 
chairman board of directors and treas- 
urer. Mr. Jacobson is also general man- 
ager of the company. 

Letters were sent out last week by the 
department of agricultural economics, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, advis- 
ing farmers against selling high protein 
wheat now. “Market conditions do not 
warrant undue haste in getting new 
wheat to market,” the letter said. “It 
may prove profitable to hold high pro- 
tein wheat for a later market. Protein 
content will unquestionably continue to 
be an important factor, and the holding 
of good, dark hard wheat is further en- 
couraged by the fact that the $l-year 
average increase in the price of choice 
No. 2 dark hard wheat from September 
to May has been 15.7c, while the similar 
seasonal advance for the best No. 2 yel- 
low hard has been only 9.4c.” 


WICHITA 

Business last week was quite satisfac- 
tory. However, the continued advance 
in wheat seemed to have scared buyers, 
especially jobbers who handle a large 
volume of flour. Sales were 125 to 175 
per cent of capacity, with deferred 
bookings very light, most orders being 
for immediate or 60-day shipment. 

There was some inquiry from Europe. 
Buyers, however, seemed to be stubborn, 
and were trying to make themselves be- 
lieve that a more opportune time would 
come later on. A _ little business was 
being worked to the West Indies. 

There was a good call for millfeed 
at around $23@24 ton for bran, basis 
Kansas City. Demand for shorts was 
greater than the supply at around $30, 
and mill-run at $27. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour: 
short patent, $7.30@7.50 bbl, basis Kansas 
City, 98-lb cottons; straight, $6.80@7; 
fancy clears, $6; ordinary clears, $5.20 
@5.30. ' 

Wheat receipts for the week .were 
1,328 cars, compared with 1,249 the cor- 
responding week a year ago. 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 64,620 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
MME BOARS: oovitcsedivvcecs 42,880 66 
WPOVIOEE WOOK 6ic ccs vveses 38,016 58 
(BO are ere reer ree 45,605 70 
TWO FORTS GEO ..cccccceces 40,041 62 


NOTES 

A. L, Chain, Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., was here last week. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager Kan- 
sas Milling Co., spent a few days in 
Kansas last week. 

G. E. King, vice president Red Star 
Milling Co., has returned from a three 
weeks’ fishing trip to Minnesota. 

A. H. Staehle will represent the Wich- 
ita Flour Mills Co. in Texas in the fu- 
ture, with headquarters in San Antonio. 

K. P. Aitken, assistant manager of 
the branches of the Red Star Milling 
Co., left last week for Jacksonville, Fla. 

Thad L. Hoffman, president Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, attended 
a directors’ meeting of that company in 
Wichita last week. 

E. W. Morrison, vice president and 
manager of branches of the Red Star 
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July 30, 1924 


Milling Co., has returned from New Or- 
leans and reports farm crops in Texas 
suffering severely from drouth, Feed 
crops, according to Mr. Morrison, will 
be almost a total failure. 


ATCHISON 

According to local millers, the milling 
business has become a “buy it when they 
have to have it” proposition. Late ad- 
vances have not been looked upon as any 
encouragement to big buying, and busi- 
ness last week was mostly to fill pressing 
needs. This enabled all the mills to op- 
erate at capacity, despite a decrease in 
shipping directions. The output showed 
a slight decrease from last week, only 
25,810 bbls being manufactured. 

A few export sales were worked to the 
Continent, but it seemed impossible to 
do any business with the United King- 
dom. 

Millers held firm on flour quotations, 
and short patent hard wheat sold around 
$7, while straight grades were held at 
$6.75; soft wheat prices were consider- 
ably firmer, and short patent soft wheat 
flour was held for $7.10@7.50, while 
straight grades were sold for $6.75@6.95, 
all basis 98-lb cottons, Missouri River 
points. 

Feed prices were firm. Bran sold at 
$23 ton and shorts at $28, Missouri River 
rate points. 

Very little local wheat has been sold 
by farmers here, as rains proved a bo- 
nanza to them by preventing threshing. 

. * 


E. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer 
Blair Milling Co., has returned from a 
trip to Wisconsin and Iowa. He report- 
ed very light stocks, and few bookings 
in the hands of jobbers. 


OKLAHOMA 

European demands for flour super- 
seded those of Latin American countries 
last week, and Oklahoma and Texas mills 
reported orders calling for larger volume 
than in some months. Latin American 
importers, with only moderate stocks on 
hand and ready to trade with mills in 
this territory, regarded prices here as too 
high, and continue to forecast consider- 
ably cheaper flour. Mexican merchants 
bought virtually nothing from Oklahoma 
mills during the latter part of July, and 
continued moderate patronage of Texas 
mills. 

Domestic business continued to in- 
crease, showing larger gains in the grain 
belt than in the cotton areas. Nearly 
all bookings were for immediate delivery. 
Even 30-day orders were scarce, and only 
a few transactions called for deliveries in 
60 and 90 days. Country merchants were 
buying only for day to day trade, be- 
lieving that prices must decline consid- 
erably. Reviews by millers showed that 
in southeastern states jobbers’ and whole- 
salers’ stocks would last 30 to 60 days. 

Mill operations in Oklahoma were esti- 
mated at 60 to 65 per cent of capacity. 
Forecasts were for a gradually improv- 
ing domestic business in all lines in Au- 
gust. Millfeed prices: continued strong, 
with demand a little slackened. Feed 
mills reported an exceptional summer 
business in mixed feeds. Flour was 
quoted 20c higher than the previous week, 
hard wheat short patent selling at $7@ 
7.20 bbl, and soft wheat at about $7.50. 
Corn chops averaged about $2.40 ewt, and 
shorts $1.60. 


NOTES 


The Hunter Mill Co., of Garfield Coun- 
ty, will be dissolved as a corporation on 
July 29. 

The Texas Wheat Growers’ Association 
has sent over 1,000, bus wheat to stor- 
age, and will handle over 3,000,000. Its 
estimate of the Texas yield is 17,000,000 
bus, but grain dealers say it will be over 
20,000,000. 

Wheat buyers in Germany took the 
first two shipments of wheat out of Gal- 
veston in July, amounting to 164,000 bus. 
That city reports that three other ship- 
ments, to United Kingdom ports, will 
bring the total for the month to nearly 
400,000 bus. It is reported that over 
1,000,000 bus new wheat are in storage 
at Galveston. 

Among members of the board of direc- 
tors of the Texas State Manufacturers’ 
Association recently elected were J. Per- 
ry Burrus, Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., 
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Fort Worth, who also was elected a vice 
president; Jules Dreyfus, Interstate Rice 
Milling Co., Eagle Lake; J. P. Gibbs, 
Seguin Milling & Power Co., Seguin, and 
J. E. Haviland, Texas Star Flour Mills, 
Galveston. 

Several Oklahoma and Texas mills op- 
erated 24 hours a day at full capacity 
during the latter part of July. Do- 
mestic and export business has increased, 
much of the latter coming from Europe. 
Millfeed demand continues exceptionally 
strong. Manufacturers and wholesalers 
in Oklahoma and Texas say that stocks 
of merchandise are 25 per cent lower 
than during this month last year. With 
the cotton, corn and milo maize crops 
practically matured over this territory, 
retailers are urged to place larger orders 
against a possible shortage in September 
and October. 


SALINA 

Flour trade was reported active by 
Salina millers last week. Orders came in 
well, and shipping directions were good. 
Wheat moved freely and _ production 
showed an increase, one mill going to full 
time. Prices were steady at the previous 
week’s quotations. Prices, cotton 98's, 
basis Kansas City: fancy short patent, 
$6.90@7.40; 95 per cent, $6.80@7; 
Straight grade, $6.70@6.85. 

Feed demand continued good, with 
prices the same as the previous week. 
Quotations: feed, mixed cars, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran, $1.20@1.25 ewt; mill-run, 
$1.30@1.35; gray shorts, $1.45@1.50. 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 40,200 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
SUA BITRE aidccwovecseacees 19,393 48 
Previous week .........++6 18,797 47 


Grain inspections last week: wheat, 506 
cars; corn, 6. Wheat is now moving 
freely, as threshing is on full blast in this 
region. 

NOTES 

The Robinson Milling Co. has added 10 
men to its force, and is now running full 
time. 

R. E. Weise, of the Trans-Mississippi 
Grain Co., Omaha, visited the Salina 
grain trade last week. 


COLORADO 


Milling operations in Colorado last 
week just about held their own. A 
steady flow of shipping directions con- 
tinued to come to the mills, making it 
possible for them to operate at about 
two thirds capacity. Most of the orders 
received were accompanied with instruc- 
tions to rush, indicating that buyers had 
allowed their stocks to run low. Flour 
in this territory sold $1 bbl higher than 
on June 1. 

Colorado millers were not pushing the 
sale of either old or new soft wheat 
flour. Enough has been booked to prac- 
tically clean up supplies of old soft 
wheat, and should the volume of ship- 
ping directions keep up at the present 
rate all the old wheat will be ground be- 
fore new soft wheat can arrive at Colo- 
rado mills. The consensus among millers 
and grain men is that this year’s crop of 
soft wheat in the West will yield only 
50 to 60 per cent of that raised last year, 
and for this reason millers are extreme- 
ly reluctant to book new flour until the 
crop is harvested and wheat values estab- 
lished. 

Flour prices were as follows, f.o.b., 
Ohio River: best patent $6.85@6.95, 
standard patent $6.10@6.20, self-rising 
$7.10@7.20, in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 
60 days’ shipment. Prices were advanced 
20c bbl on July 17. Millfeed held the 
big advance made the week previous, 
and buyers’ wants were still beyond the 
supply available. Bran sold at $31 ton, 
f.o.b., Denver, and $33, f.o.b., Colorado 
common points. White bran, 10c cwt 
more. 

NOTES 

Albert Wright, manager of the Denver 
plant of the Longmont Farmers’ Milling 
& Elevator Co. is on a three weeks’ 
tour of Alaska. 

R. Critcher has been appointed south- 
western representative for the Farmers’ 
Union Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
and will maintain headquarters at Al- 
buquerque. 
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THE “WHEAT PLOT” 


If the present trend of wheat prices 
continues, some one is going to be under 
the cloud of accusation. Already the 
advances of the principal markets are 
causing interesting stories to come to 
Washington from the grain growing re- 
gions. It is reported that some of the 
farmers are not in the frame of mind of 
a few weeks, or months, ago when they 
stood ready to vote for the candidate for 
public office who made the loudest noise 
about the misdeeds of alleged market 
manipulators. Radical opinion is report- 
ed to be subsiding in several of the states, 
and leaders in the management of a 
certain well-known presidential candidacy 
are hinting that a dark conspiracy is on 
foot. It is a plot, according to their 
vision, to discredit the so-called progres- 
sive movement and to hold the agrarian 
voters in line for the perpetuation of 
conservative government. 

Analysis of this conspiracy shows that 
if it exists there never has been a scheme 
framed with so many far-reaching rami- 
fications. It is comparable, perhaps, onl 
to the black hand which, from a dar 
basement in some city in southern Eu- 
rope, gives orders to make way with an 
enemy in New York. 

This alleged political conspiracy, which 
is disturbing the ambitions of the radical 
campaign managers, if it is to be run 
down and exposed, must be traced far 
outside the confines of the wheat growing 
sections of the Northwest and Central 
West. It will not be enough to overtake 
and crucify the grain dealers and the 
members of the flour milling trade who 
have chosen this inopportune time—inop- 
portune to certain red and pink politi- 
cians—to put up the prices of the farm- 
ers’ products. 

It also is imperative to “get” the fel- 
low-conspirator who spread the drouth in 
Alberta and put it into the heads of the 
peasant class in Russia that it was use- 
less to try to produce more wheat for a 
heartless Soviet government which insist- 
ed on retaining title to all of the agri- 
cultural lands. 

In almost every wheat producing coun- 
try in the world can be found at this 
time the footprints of the cold-blooded 
plotters against those who seek political 
preferment on promises to upset the 
established order. Least concerned of 
all, however, are the farmers, who care 
little about how the good times have 
come about, just so they have finally ar- 
rived. 

With the exception of certain vivid- 
hued politicians mentioned, everybody is 
happy. The farmer has had vast wealth 
added to his meager fortune in the course 
of a few days, and it is enough to know 
that he has it. He has listened long to 
the roisterous spokesmen of pompadour 
progressiveism, but looking about him- 
self he discovers that prosperity upon 
its return is using the same channels as 
of old, pn Bars and operated by the 
same old natural laws, and is flowing 
downhill instead of up, as the radicals 
had proposed in their numerous economic 
cure-all formulas. 

As usual, when prosperity is rolling 
high, along comes the fellow who would 
take some of the joy out of life. It is 
just like starting off with your family 
in a pleasure car for the lake or moun- 
tain resort, or perhaps the seashore. Ev- 
ery member of the family is happy in 
the company of each other and in the 
anticipation of the rest and relaxation 
just a few miles ahead. Out of a cross- 
roads from behind a clump of trees 
plunges a big blunderbuss of a truck, 
unheralded and in the control of a driver 
who has forgotten what horns and brakes 
are for. The rest of the picture is better 
forgotten. 

And just as prosperity is bowling along 
in high gear, with nothing but the best 


of intentions, traveling in the direction 
of a reception committee composed of 
representatives of the farmers, of every 
industry, of business, and of all the boys 
and girls who hope their fathers will 
make enough money this year to enter 
them in college next year, along comes 
a truck. 

Yes, the truck is here. Like all such 
vehicles, it cannot boast of much under 
its hood except motive power. But, un- 
like most trucks, it is propelled by the 
wind of the western prairies and not by 
gas. It comes to us in the form of a 
middle western politician who  honk- 
honks frantically that Congress must be 
called into extra session at once to pass 
the McNary-Haugen export corporation 
bill. 

If there is anything that agriculture 
does not want or need at this time it is 
the agitator who would tamper with the 
economic machinery of the country. 
Those who know anything about condi- 
tions in the last year know it to be a fact 
that the grain markets suffered immeas- 
urably over a period of many months 
because of all of the talk about enacting 
into law such freak proposals as_ the 
MecNary-Haugen program and its beard- 
ed sister, the Norris-Sinclair bill. 

The grain trade, which constitutes the 
only present agency for the marketing of 
the farmers’ wheat, and which in normal 
time functions efficiently, and without the 
burden of cost to the federal govern- 
ment, followed the only wise course open- 
ing before it. Grain dealers only bought 
to fill immediate needs, because it was 
folly to go too deeply into the market 
with certain self-styled representatives 
of the wheat farmers, encouraged by a 
few aspiring members of the farm bloc 
in Congress, threatening to do something 
which would send all the present mar- 
keting machinery to the scrap heap. 

Backed by the equivalent of a vote of 
confidence, which was the effect of the 
overwhelming blow dealt the McNary- 
Haugen bill by the popular branch of 
Congress, the grain trade is back in the 
market. The grain dealers are going 
ahead in the enthusiasm of an uplifted 
morale which is the natural result of the 
action of Congress. There is not the 
least danger of the passage of the queer 
inventions which are brought forth regu- 
larly for political purposes, especially in 
campaign years, and the grain trade 
knows it. The farmer is satisfied with 
the outlook, and will not listen. 

The sun is shining for everybody ex- 
cept the constitutional killjoy, and he is 
in the minority, as the election returns 
next November are going to show. “Busi- 
ness as usual” is the slogan, notwith- 
standing a campaign year is here. As 
the farmer begins to shake off the fever 
of pessimism, the manufacturer and the 
business man also chirk up and think 
only of the brighter days ahead. 

Industry, which slowed down a few 
weeks ago, is picking up in response to 
the anticipated demands from the farmer 
whose dollar has returned to par. Coin- 
cidentally there is a lot of talk about 
larger appropriations for advertising 
next year, which is the one best barom- 
eter to business anywhere, any time. 

Majority leaders in Congress have an- 
nounced that there will be no tinkerin 
with the tariff at the next session, whic 
is agreeable news. Admittedly there are 
some iniquities in the present tariff law, 
but at this time business would rather 
have nothing done that might produce an 
unsettling effect. 

The effect of the trifling reduction in 
federal taxes is showing already in the 
business world. No better proof is need- 
ed of the soundness of the reasoning, of 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon that 
the way to help business conditions was 
to reduce the burden of taxes weighing 
down all business and industrial activi- 
ties. : 
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CHICAGO 


A better feeling was noticeable and a 
freer inquiry for flour was reported last 
week. Sales were not heavy, but showed 
improvement over preceding weeks, al- 
though buyers were not inclined to an- 
ticipate: future needs. 

Several spring wheat mill representa- 
tives received bids from bakers on lots 
varying from 3,000 to 10,000 bbls new 
crop flour, but ideas of prospective buy- 
ers were so low that mills turned down 
the business. More northwestern mills 
quoted flour for shipment from Sept. 15 
to Jan. 1, but no business resulted. The 
trade expects lower levels when the new 
crop begins to move. Business in springs 
was mainly old crop, and ‘confined to 
single or two-car lots of special grades. 

The trade inquired freely for new 
crop hard winters, but mills stuck to 
their prices, so transactions were few. 
Sales were mainly for car lots to 1,000 
bbls for shipment up to 60 days. Sam- 
ples of new flour received here vary con- 
siderably. 

Prices on soft wheat flours were con- 
siderably higher, and business was of 
small proportions. 
holding prices firmer, but one broker 
was reported to have sold fair-sized 
lots of Michigan flour at considerably 
under what most mills are asking. Local 
mills reported fair sales to the cracker 
trade in eastern and central states, but 
business in this territory was light. 

Clears continued strong and an active 
demand prevailed, especially for spring 
grades, Offerings of these were rather 
scarce, and clears from the Southwest 
were also harder to get. Some export 
business was done with eastern connec- 
tions, but volume was moderate. 

The trade took on rye flour to fill in 
until new crop is offered, and little ac- 
tivity is looked for until that time. Local 
output totaled 2,000 bbls, against 3,000 
the previous week. White was quoted 
at $4.80@5.10 bbl, medium $4.50@4.75, 
and dark $3.50@3.90. 

Not much interest was displayed in 
semolinas. Macaroni manufacturers feel 
inclined to buy as needed until new crop 
offerings appear. Shipping instructions 
were fair. No. 2 semolina was quoted at 
4@4%c lb, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 3%@ 
4c; fancy durum patent, 3%@4c; durum 
clears, $4.25@4.50 bbl, bulk. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago: spring top patent $7.45@7.90 
bbl, standard patent $6.90@7.50, first 
clear $5.70@6.20, second clear $3.90@ 
4.40; new hard winter short patent $6.45 
@i7. 10, 95 per cent patent $6@6.60, 
straight $5.85@6.30, ‘first Clear $4.90@ 
5.30; soft winter short patent $6.50@7, 
standard patent $5.90@6.50, straight 
$5.80@6.25, first clear $4.90@5.50. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

8 bbls tivity 

July 20-26 ......... 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week ..... 40,000 38,000 95 
Year ago .........-. 40,000 24,000 60 
Two years ago..... 40,000 32,500 81 

MILLFEED 


The market was easier the first of the 
week, but firmed up on each advance in 
grain. Inquiry was freer, but buyers 
would not follow the full advance, ‘and 
demand was quiet. Scattered small sales 
were made to country dealers, but little 
feed is moving into consumptive chan- 
nels. Country dealers are not disposed 
‘to follow the upward trend of feed. Of- 
ferings in transit or immediate ship- 
ment were sufficient to fill the demand. 
There’ was some speculative interest in 
feed for future delivery, but few mills 
were willing to sell unless at a good 

premium over spot. 


Spri ng bran was quoted at $25@25.50, 


ton, hard winter bran $26, standard mid- 


As a rule, mills are. 


dlings $26.50@28, flour middlings $30.50 
@32, and red dog $385@38. 
CASH WHEAT 

The ‘market was not so active as in 
preceding weeks, Mills picked up cars 
of good milling wheat, but were in- 
clined to pass up other offerings. Outside 
milling demand for hard winters also 
fell off, but inquiries from mills in cen- 
tral states for red wheat were fair. Ele- 
vators were the chief takers. Sales to 
arrive in this market have not been as 
heavy as in previous years. Receipts 
of new wheat were much heavier; on 
Friday, 221 cars were received, the bulk 
of it winter. Spring wheat receipts were 
negligible, but the few cars met a ready 
ale. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 1@1%c 
over July, No. 2 red %@1%6c over, No. 3 
red July prices to %c over; No. 1 hard 
1@7ec over, No. 2 hard 4%4@6c over, No. 
3 hard July price to 4%c under; No. 1 
dark northern 20@27c over, No. 2 dark 
15@20c over, No. 1 northern 10@23c 
over. 

Daily closing prices of July, Septem- 
ber and December wheat at Chicago: 


July Sept. Dec. 
SOY 109 nccriccoe $1.28% $1.26% $1.29% 
SUEe BE ciccccess 1.27 1.25% 1,28% 
; > Swereers 1.25 1.23% 1.26% 
July 38 ........ 1.32% 1.30% 1.32% 
pS i ° Se 1.31 1.28% 1.31% 
GOIW BB acccvces 1.32% 1.30% 1.32% 


COARSE GRAINS 

Cash corn basis was practically un- 
changed, and offerings met with ready 
sale. Demand was fairly general and 
there was a good clean-up daily. No. 2 
mixed was quoted at $1.09@1.10% bu; 
No. 3 mixed $1.09%, No. 4 mixed $1.09; 
No. 2 yellow $1.10@1.11, No. 3 yellow 
$1.09%@1.10%, No. 4 yellow $1.09@ 
1.091%; No. 2 white $1.10%@l1.11, No. 3 
white $1.09142@1.10, No. 4 white $1.09 
@1.09%. 

Cash rye was strong and demand ac- 
tive. Two cargoes were received from 
Duluth, consisting of around 500,000 bus, 
mainly for delivery. No. 2 was quoted 
around 87%c bu. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Resellers quoted oil meal at $45 ton, 
Chicago, while crushers held prices at 
$45@47. Mills were offering meal a lit- 
tle freer last week, but they still are 
moderate, and demand continues quiet. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Demand for corn products was less 
active, the high prices having restricted 
buying somewhat. There was a falling 
off in shipping directions. Corn flour 
was quoted at $2.67% cwt, corn meal 
$2.55, cream meal $2.78, hominy $2.78, 
oatmeal $3.20, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago; rolled oats, $3.20 per 90-Ib sack. 


NOTES 

E. S. Conklin, Marcellus (Mich.) Mill- 
ing Co., called on the trade in this mar- 
ket recently. 

S. W. Rider, assistant sales manager 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis, called 
on the trade here last week. 

L. B. Chapman, Walnut Creek Milling 
Co., Great Bend, Kansas, was in this 
market recently on his way east. 

T. W. Brophy, Jr., secretary B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, spent the 
week end at Battle Creek, Mich. 

R. W. Goodell, vice president and 
manager King Midas Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, was in Chicago last week. 

I. B. Swanson, millfeed, Minneapolis, 
motored to Chicago last week with his 
family, and called on the trade here. 

A new Illinois corporation, the Rialto 
Elevator Co., with headquarters at 907 
Postal Telegraph Building, Chicago, has 
been formed to lease and operate the 


Wabash Railway elevator here, which has 
a capacity of 1,500,000 bus. 

R. W. Cole, manager Wilson (Kansas) 
Flour Mills, spent a few days in this 
market last week calling on the trade. 

John Reddon, general manager Thom- 
as Page Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, 
visited his Chicago representatives, 
Wade & Gardner, last week. 

E. C. Dreyer, Dreyer Commission Co., 
St. Louis, accompanied by his wife and 
son, stopped in Chicago last week en 
route to Green Bay, Wis., to spend a 
month’s vacation. 

Chairman Butler has announced the 
appointment of B. A. Eckhart, president 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, as 
an assistant treasurer of the national 
Republican committee. 

A meeting of board of directors of 
the Chicago Flour Club was held July 22, 
at which time the resignation of F. W. 
Colquhoun, secretary, who is leaving Chi- 
cago, was accepted. Mr. Colquhoun has 
served in this capacity for several years 
and a vote of thanks was extended him 
by the directors. S. O. Werner has been 
appointed secretary to fill out the term 
of Mr. Colquhoun. 


MILWAUKEE 


There were two developments of note 
in the flour market last week, a sellers’ 
market is rapidly coming into being as 
the result of radically changed merchan- 
dising practices, and whosoever wants to 
buy flour can get it only at a price that 
represents a fair profit. 

Current orders represent a moderate 
improvement, while shipping directions 
are considerably better. Mills are not 
searching for business with shipping dat- 
ings far in the future, nor do customers 
desire to contract much beyond their or- 
dinary requirements. 

Many sellers withdrew flour quotations 
as last week came to a close, due to 
the recovery of the wheat market. With 
the sharp advance on July 26, 15@25c 
were added to flour for responses to in- 
quiries over the week end. At the close, 
on July 26, nominal asking prices were: 
fancy city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent $7.80@8.30 bbl, standard patent 
$7.45@7.90, straight $7.10@7.60, first 
clear $5.75@6.40, and second clear $4.60 
@5.45, in 98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

Prices named by millers of winter 
wheat flour, both here and in the South- 
west, represented a relatively heavier 
advance than that in spring, for the rea- 
son that the cash winter grain had risen 
proportionately more. While some were 
offering bakers patent at more than oth- 
ers were asking for family flour, the 
spread was probably the smallest in four 
years. Fancy brands of hard winter 
wheat patent were quoted on July 26 at 
$6.85@7.35 bbl, standard patent $6.65@ 
6.95, straight $6.45@6.65, and first clear 
$5.30@5.80, in 98-lb cottons. 

Durum wheat prices, spot and future, 
went much higher, and there was a quali- 
fying advance in flour prices. Business 
did not show much change, buying re- 
maining confined to quick needs. Cus- 
tomers, however, were not so prone to 
expect a deflation. Fancy semolinas were 
quoted July 26 at 4%c lb, No. 2 semo- 
linas 44%4c, No. 3 semolinas 4@4%4c, and 
fancy durum patent 4%4c, in bbls, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Fret. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

July 20-26 ......... 12,000 3,800 32 
Previous week ..... 12,000 3,000 25 
BANG. WOE tice pwesss 16,000 5,500 34 
Two years ago..... 16,000 1,600 10 
Three years ago.... 24,000 6,802 29 
Four years ago..... 24,000 1,000 q 
Five years ago..... 18,000 12,000 67 


Early in the week, millfeed was de- 
pressed, largely because prices could not 
be sustained in the face of the general 
grain market condition. Although mills 
were applying their light output to 
standing accounts and were unable to 
meet a moderate casual demand, there 
seemed to be a feeling that millfeed had 
advanced too much. Middlings showed 
a decline of 50c ton, while bran was back 
at the previously reported level. Strength 
in winter bran contributed to this ad- 
vance. Rye and oat feed were 50c high- 
er, but hominy was somewhat easier, as 
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corn had been checked. Nomixal asking 
prices on July 26: standard bran $25.50 
@26.50 ton, winter bran $25.75@26.50, 
standard fine middlings $27.50@28, flour 
middlings $31@31.50, red dog $35@36.50, 
hominy feed $43, rye feed $25.50@26, re- 
ground oat feed $11@11.50, old process 
oil meal $45@45.50, cottonseed meal $44 
@51, and gluten feed $37.40 (30 days), 
in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Rye flour was on a more nearly nor- 
mal relation with wheat, although still 
relatively cheap. Old crop was offered 
on about the same basis as new, which 
was still a future. Pure white was nomi- 
nally quoted on July 26 at $4.95@5.05 
bbl, straight $4.65@4.75, pure dark $4.45 
@4.55, and ordinary dark $3.65@3.80, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Corn flour was nominally quoted on 
July 26 at $2.80, corn meal at $2.75, and 
corn grits at $2.80, in 100-lb sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Wheat 5@8c higher. Receipts, 39 cars; 
previous week, 12; last year, 56. No. 1 
Dakota dark northern closed at $1.54@ 
1.58, No. 2 $1.51@1.56, No. 3 $1.48@1.54; 
No. 1 hard winter $1.88@1.46, No. 2 
$1.37@1.44, No. 3 $1.34@1.42; No. 1 red 
winter $1.38@1.39, No. 2 $1.37@1.38, No. 
3 $1.34@1.36; No. 1 mixed $1.37@1.49, 
No. 2 $1.36@1.48, No. 3 $1.34@1.47. 

Rye 4@5c higher. Receipts, 20 cars; 
previous week, 18; hast year, 14. No. 1 
closed at 93%c; No. 2, 983% @93%c; No. 
3, 9234 @93c; No. 4, 8514 @90c. 

Corn unchanged. Receipts, 219 cars; 
previous week, 120; last year, 248. No. 2 
yellow Clased at $1.10@1.10%; No. 2 
white, $1.12; No. 2 mixed, $1.08%@ 
1.09%. 

Oats unchanged. Receipts, 102 cars; 
previous week, 66; last year, 159. No. 
3 white closed at 54%4c. 

Barley closed 1@2c lower. Receipts, 
57 cars; previous week, 47; last year, 67. 
Choice to fancy, 46@48-lb test, quotable 
at 86@87c; fair to good, 43@45-lb test, 


84@86c; light weight, 38@42-lb test, 78 
@88c. Iowa was quoted at 80@87c, as 


to quality; Wisconsin, 80@87c; Minne- 
sota, 80@87c; Dakota, 78@86c; feed and 
rejected, 75@82c. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending July 26, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

--Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

94,820 50,350 15,580 6,920 
54,600 39,930 20,625 
324,120 365,255. 81,025 112,237 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 


Oats, bus.... 224,400 345,600 88,525 215,524 
Barley, bus.. 91,200 106,060 35,840 19,500 
Rye, bus..... 27,300 20,095 238,847 7,550 
Feed, tons... 1,190 1,140 4,918 4,492 


NOTES 


The Mitchell flour mill, Stevens Point, 
built in 1868, and rebuilt 4nd modernized 
on several occasions since that time, was 
burned July 22. 

The home of Le Roy La Budde, of the 
La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee, 
was blessed last week by the arrival of 
a baby daughter. 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed in behalf of H. A. Wille, Inc.; Mil- 
waukee, with $15,000 capital. stock. The 
corporation succeeds to the business of 
the late H. A. Wille, a pioneer flour and 
feed merchant at 1730 State Street, Mil- 
waukee. 


Alfred Mead, vice president Gulf 
Crushing Co., Inc., Morgan City, La., 
spent several days in Milwaukee last 
week investigating conditions with a view 
of establishing a branch for buying raw 
materials and selling finished products. 
He proceeded to Minneapolis on a simi- 
lar mission. 


James F, Hessburg, manager of the 
Milwaukee interests of the Froedtert 
Grain & Malting Co., has gone to Min- 
neapolis to open a local branch, of which 
he will have charge for the present. Mr. 
Hessburg is widely known in Minneapo- 
lis, where he had charge of the Armour 
Grain Co. interests prior to going to 
Milwaukee in behalf of the same con- 
cern. Leonard J. Keefe, who retired as 
vice president of the Updike Grain Co., 
in charge of Milwaukee territory, to 
join the Froedtert company some time 
ago, succeeds Mr. Hessburg locally. 

L, E. Meyer. 





The average load per freight car in 
May was 26.4 tons, 1.6 below that for 
the month of May last year, but 1.4 tons 
above the daily average for May, 1922. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Comparatively little flour was booked 
last week, due to the continuously ad- 
vancing prices. While some millers were 
inclined to be a little frightened at the 
lighter volume of business entered on 
their books than is customary at this 
time of the year, second thought brought 
the realization that the usual amount of 
flour would have to be bought some time 
during the year and since buyers had 
not been loaded down with cheap flour 
on 12 months’ shipping terms, so much 
better was the opportunity for the mill- 
ing industry to make a creditable show- 
ing during the crop year. 

Some improvement occurred in the sale 
of soft wheat flour to mills’ regular do- 
mestic trade in the South and Southeast. 
Advancing cotton prices were having a 
beneficial effect in those territories, and 
the mills supplying the bulk of the soft 
wheat flour to the South were anticipat- 
ing a fairly satisfactory year. 

Export trade was very quiet, as it was 
almost impossible to get foreign buyers 
to follow the advancing prices. 

Bakers were very reluctant to make 
purchases of any volume at the advanced 
prices. 

Flour quotations, July 26: soft winter 
patent $6.30@6.70, in 140-lb jutes, St. 
Louis; straight $5.60@6, first clear $4.40 
@4.80; hard winter short patent $6.35@ 
6.80, straight $5.70@6.20, first clear $4.50 
@5; spring first patent $7.40@7.80, 
standard $7.10@7.50, first clear $5.50@ 
5.90. 

MILLFEED 

After a stronger feeling and rather 
sharp price advances during the previous 
week, dullness prevailed in the local mill- 
feed market. In some cases price con- 
cessions were made in order to get busi- 
ness booked, but the decline was slight. 
Offerings were rather light and about 
in keeping with demand. Soft winter 
bran was quoted on July 26 at $25.25@ 
25.75 ton, hard winter bran $25@25.25, 
and gray shorts $30@30.50. 


WHEAT 


Material advances occurred in prices 
paid for cash wheat in the St. Louis mar- 
ket, and they closed well up. Receipts 
showed a good gain over the previous 
week, but they were not up to the figure 
at this time last year. Receipts were 
568 cars, against 371 in the previous 
week. Cash prices: No. 2 red $1.45@ 
1.46, No. 3 red $1.40@1.43, No. 4 red 
$1.35; No. 1 hard $1.33, No, 2 hard $1.32. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ge > PE re a eo 23,500 36 
Previous week .........++. 23,500 36 
WOOP GOO sacs scctveevecedts 25,900 51 
Two years ABO ....-.eeeees 33,000 65 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
July 20-26 .....cceesceeeee 40,300 46 
Previous week .......-+..+: 41,500 47 
WORF GEO .crccccesecsccees 39,900 51 
Two years ABO ....-..eeeee 43,300 56 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 
Corn products were quoted, July 26, 
by St. Louis mills, as follows: standard 
meal $2.45@2.55 cwt, cream meal $2.75 
@2.85, St. Louis quotations on rye prod- 
ucts, the same date, in 98-lb cottons: 
white patent $5.05@5.15, medium $4.55@ 
4.65, straight $4.30@4.40, dark $4@4.10, 
rye meal $4.20@4.30, 


COARSE GRAINS 


With the exception of some slight set- 
backs, corn continued its upward climb 
of the previous week and the market 


was bullish. In the cash market, prices 
remained fairly steady, but some profit 
taking occurred in the option market. 

Receipts of corn were 682 cars, 
against 478 in the previous week. Cash 
prices: No. 2 yellow $1.12, No. 3 yellow 
$1.11, No. 4 yellow $1.10; No. 2 white 
$1.12, No. 3 white $1.11. Oats receipts, 
110 cars, against 179. Cash prices: No. 
2 oats, 57@58ec; No. 3 oats, 57c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending July 26, with comparisons: 

-~Receipts— --Shipments-— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Flour, bbis..101,020 99,910 111,570 115,720 

Wh't, bus.1,032,487 2,235,692 436,350 1,021,190 


Corn, bus. .1,148,000 728,522 622,310 351,660 
Oats, bus.. 372,000 344,000 435,510 491,860 
Rye, bus.... 24,700 4,558 flee 
Barley, bus. 12,800 12,800 6,280 2,900 


Bran and mill- 


feed, sacks 8,360 ...... 0 
Mixed feed, 
COGN 20x BUG -savex SOGBRR cause 


SALES MANAGER FOR SAXONY MILLS 


Earl F, Dunmeyer has resigned his po- 
sition as sales manager in central states 
territory for the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., 
St. Louis, and, effective Aug. 1, will as- 
sume a similar position with the Saxony 
Mills, also of this city. 


NOTES 


A $60,000 loss resulted from a fire in 
the warehouse of’ the Wunderlich Coop- 
erage Co., St. Louis, July 21. 

E. C. Dreyer, president Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., St. Louis; is on a month’s 
vacation at the northern. lakes. 

Ludwig Heese, treasurer Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., St. Louis, has returned from 
an extensive European trip. 

A. T. Bales, southern sales manager 
for the George P.-Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, has returned from a business trip 
in the South. 

Comparatively little wheat is coming 
toward St. Louis by river, but some is 
moving from points on the Mississippi 
below St. Louis to the South. 

W. K. Kutnewsky, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, has returned from the sum- 
mer training camp at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

Work will be started at once by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. on the 
construction of a new terminal, costing 
nearly $10,000,000, just outside of East 
St. Louis, Ill, to assist in caring for 
traffic between the Southwest and the 
jast. 

J. P. Higgins, who has been executive 
assistant manager of the federal barge 
line, will be operating manager of the 
Mississippi division, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, of the new $5,000,000 inland 
waterways corporation authorized by 
Congress. 

Although this year is frequently spo- 
ken of as one of poor business, the rec- 
ords of the Terminal Railroad Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, show that in the past 
five years only,one, 1923, the heaviest 
traffic year in history, has exceeded _ it 
in the movement of freight through this 
market. 

Herbert S. Keller, assistant manager 
of the St. Louis office of the United 
States Shipping Board, has resigned to 
accept a position as traveling freight 
agent for the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Railway Co. Prior to having joined the 
Shipping Board forces, he was connect- 
ed with the Frisco and the Terminal 
Railroad Association. Mr. Keller’s head- 
quarters will be at 1049 Planters’ Build- 
ing, St. Louis. 





Tunisia raised a true exportable sur- 
plus only once since 1913. That was in 
1923, 


NEW ORLEANS 

Demand for flour in this territory last 
week was described as being in “spots.” 
The hand-to-mouth condition that has 
prevailed in New Orleans was continued 
by bakers. In the interior of Louisiana 
and Mississippi, an imaginary line run- 
ning east and west seemed to divide the 
cautious buyers from the extremely cau- 
tious ones. North of this line the buying 
was said to be less than a fourth of the 
normal expectations of this period of the 
year. South of the line, the buying was 
done with unusual care. That situation 
was explained by J. H. Thompson, New 
Orleans flour dealer, who declared that 
northern Louisiana, Mississippi and 
southern Arkansas were hit hard by a 
long period of rainless days. 

Considerable activity in the export 
grain and flour trade was reported be- 
tween this port and Europe, especially 
with Holland. Latin American business 
increased slightly under that of the pre- 
vious week. ‘The flour movement to the 
tropics amounted to 21,679 bags, with five 
steamship lines reporting, against 20,400 
the previous week. Details are given by 
steamship lines as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,110; 
Santiago, 1,475; Kingston, 225; Colon, 
1,700; Puerto Colombia, 50; Panama 
City, 1,750; Guayaquil, 1,205; Punta 
Arenas, 100; Bocas del Toro, 125; Guate- 
mala City, 3,108; Puerto Barrios, 536; 
Truxillo, 185; Livingston, 150; Belize, 
300. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: La 
Ceiba, 110; Vera Cruz, 2,000. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship service) : 
Tampico, 900; Bluefields, 100. 

New Orleans & South America Steam- 
ship Co: La Guayra, 350. 

Munson Line: Havana, 250. 

Mills’ prices to dealers on July 24, 
basis 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., New Or- 


leans: co— Winter 

Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ...... $8.50 $6.60 $8.00 
OS POF CORE «.cccsivc 8.00 6.40 7.60 
100 per cent ...... 7.60 6.20 7.20 
CS owtnrseesasweses shes 6.00 6.60 
Paes CHORE ok cians ones 5.10 5.80 
Second clear ...... sees 4.40 5.15 


Semolina 4%c Ib. 

Mills quoted wheat bran at $1.45 ewt, 
sacked. Feedingstuffs, mill quotations: 
oats, No. 2 white 7444c, No. 3 white 
73%c; corn, No. 2 $1.37, No. 3 $1.35; hay, 
alfalfa No. 1 $31 ton, No. 2 $29; timothy, 
No. 1 $28, No. 2 $26. 

S. P. Fears, chief inspector and weigh- 
master, New Orleans Board of Trade, re- 
ports having inspected 312,000 bus wheat 
thus far this month, and his office gives 
elevator stocks as follows: wheat, 534,000 
bus; corn, 98,000; oats, 26,000; rye, 36,- 
000. 

Sales of small amounts of fancy blue 
rose rice at 614c were reported. Jobbers 
were making a few small sales, but de- 
mand was lacking. The future market 
remained unchanged, but there were some 
bids on new crop months. 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to July 24 ........ 663,029 785,587 

Same period, 1923 ....... 1,202,407 1,926,463 
Sales— 

Season to July 24 ........ 50,421 465,781 

Same period, 1923 ....... 178,848 738,278 


NOTES 

F. W. Morrison, of the Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas, was a recent 
business visitor in New Orleans. 

The Texas Transport & Términal Co., 
agents for the Holland-America Line, 
is assembling flour and other commodi- 
ties for two boats to sail in August. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Quotations last week were firm, al- 
though somewhat erratic and more or less 
nominal, Mills did not appear to be 
trying to do much business until the 
grain markets became more stable, but in 
their quotations were following the cash 
markets pretty closely. Best grades of 
short soft winter patents were quoted at 
$8@8.50, and standard 95 per cents at 
$7@7.25. Rehandlers and blenders re- 
ported business hesitant. 

Hard winter wheat flour showed a 
tendency to be easier early in the week, 
but later firmed up and for best grade 
short patents quotations July 24 were 


. $7@7.45, while longer patents ranged as 


low as $6.50@6.85. Bakers reported that 
the continued hot weather was stimulat- 
ing demand for bread and cakes. 


443 


Millfeed was in a little better demand, 
but buyers were still trying to get con- 
cessions from prices asked by mills. 
Wheat bran was quoted around $26 ton 
and gray shorts at $30.50@31. Stocks 
were light in all hands, but buyers were 
not in financial shape to take freely. 

Corn meal was moving very slowly, be- 
cause of the relative cheapness of flour. 
Mills on July 24 were asking $5.65@5.85 
for best cream meal, basis 24’s, while 
some little resale meal was reported as 
having sold as low as $5.45 earlier in the 
week. Corn was firm, but reacted slight- 
ly from its top, consumptive demand be- 
ing checked by the rapid advance. Track 
No. 3 white was quoted at $1.17 on 
July 24. 

NOTES 

C. B. Stout, of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., is back from a trip through 
the mill section of Missouri. 


J. Edgar Tate, for years engaged in 
the feed and grain business here at 102 
North Main Street, was instantly killed 
July 19 when his auto was struck by an 
Illinois Central train near Woodstock. 

Plans are being made by officials of 
the American Rice Mill & Feed Co. to 
expand its operations. Tlie concern now 
is capitalized at $100,000, its new four- 
story plant is about completed, and in- 
stallation of machinery soon will be com- 
pleted. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 





NEBRASKA 


The sharp advance in the price of 
wheat brought to the mills in this terri- 
tory a lot of shipping orders on old 
bookings and scared the bear flour buy- 
ers so badly that they began making 
heavy purchases of flour at prices very 
satisfactory to the millers. Many of 
the millers looked with distrust, however, 
on the advance in wheat, regarding it as 
the work of speculators. 

Up to the end of last week very little 
new Nebraska wheat had come in, but 
threshing was well under way, ‘and it 
looked as if there would be a consider- 
able movement by the end of next week. 
Regarding the wheat crop of this state, 
J.N. Campbell, secretary Nebraska Mill- 
ers’ Association, said: “Nebraska has a 
good wheat crop in the shock and being 
threshed. Yields so far reported seem to 
indicate a better yield than was estimated 
by the government. The amount of pro- 
tein in the wheat and the gluten content 
and quality of the flour will have to be 
determined by the laboratories and bake 
ovens, after the wheat has cured out 
good in the shock or bin, so that there 
will be no excess moisture or greenness 
to prevent getting reliable results. The 
hard winter wheat millers are sitting on 
top of the world for new wheat supplies, 
and in this state they have plenty of 
old wheat to last them until — ” 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

July 20-26 ......... 24,900 20,946 84 
Previous week ..... 24,900 21,187 85 
Year ago ......+++. 23,100 17,371 75 
Two years ago..... 18,900 18,830 99 


NOTES 


The J. Rosenbaum Grain Corporation, 
which has been operating in the Omaha 
market for many years, closed its offices 
here last week.. E. E. Huntley has been 
manager of the Omaha branch. His as- 
sistant, Chester Martin, of Detroit, left 
here July 23 for his home.’ 

The Grand Island, Neb., Chamber of 
Commerce will on Aug. 1 install an of- 
ficial grain inspection department, The 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills have ar- 
ranged to use this service, not only for 
their mills at Grand Island, but also 
for those at Hastings and Ravenna. 
They announce that any transit cars may 
be stopped at any of the above points 
for inspection. 

The first car of new Nebraska wheat 
to arrive in this market was sold on the 
floor of the Grain Exchange by the 
Scoular-Bishop Grain Co. to the Butler- 
Welsh Grain Co. It was shipped from 
Brock, Neb., by the Brock Grain Co. 
It tested 62.6 lbs, but graded only No. 2 
hard because of 14 per cent moisture. 
The field from which it came produced 
an average of 40 bus to the acre. 


Leen Lesuie. 





Eagle Roller Mill Co.’s 
First Sales Conference 


HE sales convention of the Eagle Roller Mill 

Co., New Ulm, Minn., held July 14-19, was an 

unqualified success. The meeting, the first of its 
kind ever held by the company in the 67 years of its ex- 
istence, was in the nature of an experiment, but the 
results were so satisfactory that the company is seri- 
ously considering making it an annual event. All but 
three of the outside representatives were present. It 
was the first time many of them had had an oppor- 
tunity really to get acquainted with the members of 
the home office staff. Most of the salesmen were ac- 
companied by their wives. Some of the stockholders, 
though not actively connected with the company, also 
participated in the various functions. 

The entire week was taken up with business sessions, 
picnics and sight-seeing trips. The latter afforded the 
eastern representatives an opportunity to see Minnesota 
wheat fields at their best, and the sight was a revela- 
tion to them. The visitors were kept occupied almost 
every minute, and when the week was over and they 
entrained for home, all declared they had had the best 
outing of their lives and were loud in their praise 
of the hospitality shown them. The salesmen returned 
to their respective territories full of enthusiasm, more 
loyal than ever to their company, and eager to get 
back on the job and show their appreciation. 

The various representatives congregated in Chicago, 
Sunday, July 138. J. F. Armstrong, sales manager, 
went there to meet them, and entertained them at din- 
ner in the Hotel La Salle. Two special Pullman cars 
had been arranged for the party, in charge of H. J. 
Wagen, Winona, division freight and passenger agent 
of the Chicago & North Western Railway. Mr. Wagen 
accompanied the party to New Ulm and looked after 
their comfort so well that the visitors, to show their 
appreciation, later presented him with a leather dress- 
ing case, properly equipped. 

Arriving at New Ulm, the visitors were put up at 
the Dakota House or in the homes of the various offi- 
cials of the company. During their stay they were 
shown numerous courtesies by the citizens of the town, 
who are justly proud of their leading business enter- 
prise. 
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The first evening a reception was tendered the vis- 
itors and guests at the home of H. L. Beecher, general 
manager of the company. The convention proper did 
not open until Tuesday morning, July 15. The busi- 
ness sessions were held in the Turner Hall clubrooms. 
J. F. Armstrong presided, and briefly sketched the his- 
tory of the company. He told of the success met 
with by the various sales representatives. Being per- 


H, L. Beecher, General Manager 


sonally acquainted with each salesman, Mr. Armstrong 
was able to tell what each had accomplished since 
becoming connected with the company. 

S. P. Wagner, of Tamaqua, Pa., spoke on “Class 
A” sales, and T. Carroll Davis, of Syracuse, N. Y., on 
“Getting That Extra Dime.” Both of these talks 
were based on personal experiences, and proved intense- 
ly interesting to the audience. Many questions were 
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Picnic Party of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., at Ramsay State Park, Mishesot 


asked and, in the discussion that followed, various 
problems that come up from time to time in selling 
flour were threshed out. 

Kenneth Cherry, of Richmond, Va., was at the 
last minute prevented from attending the convention. 
He had planned to relate his varied experiences in 
selling Daniel Webster flour and, when he found he 
could not be present, prepared a paper on the subject 
which was read by A. F. Anglemyer, of the local sales 
force. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Beecher spoke on the 
past, present and future of the Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
He said: “The foundation walls of our company were 
laid down to bedrock by those pioneers who had the 
courage of their convictions, namely, that a business, 
to succeed and endure, must be based on absolute in- 
tegrity. Not only was the foundation well made, but 
the initial structure has been built so solidly that we, 
who are building the superstructure, need have no 
apprehension relative to the solidity of that which was 
erected before we. were called upon to assume our 
share of the building responsibility. 

“A structure can be no better than the integrity 
of the men who have built it. Likewise, a business 
enterprise, of whatever nature, is largely dependent 
for its enduring success upon the fundamental policies 
and principles laid down by its founders. 

“In this connection we are mindful of the scrupu- 
lous honesty of the late Charles Silverson, a man who 
would tolerate nothing that might in any way reflect 
upon the integrity of the company. This policy be- 
came a fundamental part of the business and was 
shared by his brother, the late William Silverson, and 
his associates. The conspicuous success of the enter- 
prise upon which they labored so untiringly and so 
effectively is conclusive proof of the soundness of this 
policy. So well were these principles implanted in the 
business structure and so thoroughly did they permeate 
the entire organization that every person, regardless 
of his position, not only became acquainted with them 
but they became an integral part of their daily work.” 

Mr. Beecher then outlined the activities of the com- 
pany and told of his hopes for the future. 

Following Mr. Beecher’s address, George A. Daut, 
of Newport, Ky., put on what was termed a mock sale. 
One of the other salesmen enacted the part of the 
buyer, and Mr. Daut made his approach and sales talk 
so effective that the buyer signed on the dotted line. 

A pleasing incident in connection with this session 
was the presentation of watches to H. L. Beecher, gen- 
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eral manager, and J. F. Armstrong, sales manager, by 
members of the sales force. George A. Daut, who 
made the presentations, told of the affection in which 
both are held. The recipients were so overcome with 
surprise and emotion that it was difficult for either of 
them to more than thank the donors, although they took 
occasion later on in the week to express their thanks 
more fully. 

Wednesday, July 16, was devoted to a picnic at 
Ramsey State Park, Redwood Falls. The citizens of 
New Ulm volunteered the use of 45 automobiles to 
make the trip, a distance of something like 65 miles. 
Luncheon was prepared in advance, and was ready to 
serve when the visitors arrived at the park. After- 
wards they visited Birch Coulee and Fort Ridgeley, 
both historical spots and rich in Indian lore. 

At the Thursday morning session, July 17, T. W. 
Sanford, chief chemist for the company, made a very 
interesting talk in which he demonstrated the influence 
of laboratory control over mill operation. The sales- 
men asked numerous questions in regard to analyses, 
and gained many valuable pointers for future use. 

Perhaps the most instructive paper or address made 
at the entire convention was that by Edward C. Veeck, 
milling superintendent, who conducted the party 
through the mill and illustrated his remarks with sam- 
ples of the product in the course of manufacture. He 
explained the various breaks, reductions, etc., and 
showed how the various streams were mixed in order 
to produce Daniel Webster flour. After listening to 
Mr. Veeck’s remarks and witnessing the various actual 
demonstrations, the salesmen said they had learned 
more about milling than ever before. 

The banquet was given Thursday evening, July 17, 
at the Turner Hall, the gymnasium being tastefully 
decorated for the occasion. Approximately 150 people 
were present. The service was unusually good, and 
was a credit to the Turner organization. The tables 
were arranged in the form of the letter E. The bal- 
cony was banked with plants, screening an orchestra, 
which furnished music throughout the meal. The menu 
was somewhat of a surprise. It resembled that of a 
country town restaurant in a German community, and 
abounded with sauerkraut, weiners, spare ribs, pum- 
pernickel, etc. The dinner itself, however, was any- 
thing but what the menu indicated. 

After the dinner, J. F. Armstrong, toastmaster, 
called upon some of the old timers of the company. 
Those who spoke were A. J. Majors, of Ottumwa, Iowa, 
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Chicago, and J. N. Claybrook, of New York. Messrs. 
Majors and Croarkin paid warm tributes to the mem- 
ory of the men who laid the foundations of and were 
largely responsible for the success of the company. 
These men were the late Charles Silverson, William 
Silverson, John Siegel and Charles Vogtel. 

Mr. Beecher alluded to the fact that A. J. Majors 
had been 27 years with the company, would celebrate 


J. F. Armstrong, Sales Manager 


his seventieth birthday on July 20, and in behalf of 
the company presented him with a platinum Shrine 
button. 

Before adjourning, P. P. Croarkin, of Chicago, 
presented resolutions which were unanimously indorsed. 
These were in the nature of thanks and appreciation 
for the entertainment extended the visitors, not only 
by the officers of the Eagle Roller Mill Co. and their 


associates, but also by the citizens of New Ulm at large. 
The banquet was brought to a close at an early 
hour because the visitors and a number of the head- 
quarters staff were booked to leave the following morn- 
ing at 5 o’clock for Minneapolis. A light breakfast 
was served at the hotel before leaving. Arriving at 
Minneapolis at 8 a.m., the party proceeded to the new 
Nicollet Hotel, where a special breakfast was served 
in a private dining room. Afterwards a visit was 
made to the office of The Northwestern Miller and the 
Chamber of Commerce. After luncheon there was an 
automobile drive around the city, which gave the vis- 
itors a chance to see something of the boulevards and 
park system of Minneapolis. That evening dinner was 
served at the Minikahda Club. 

On Saturday, July 19, the party was taken out to 
Lake Minnetonka for a boat ride and luncheon at the 
new Lafayette Club. They returned to the city in 
time to catch the evening trains for Chicago, tired but 
happy, and immensely. pleased with the good time they 
had had. Every one taking part in the week’s pro- 
gram was presented by the company with a gold pencil, 
suitably engraved, as a souvenir of an unusual and 
very pleasing occasion. The entire program through- 
out the week moved with clocklike precision. 

Outsiders and guests at the convention: C. E. 
Arthur, Janesville, Wis; C. A. Balch, Pittsburgh, Pa; 
Robert T. Beatty, Charles Hamp, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
L. Hoidale, Mr. and Hrs. H. G. O’Malley, Mrs. Charles 
Silverson, Charles T. Silverson, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Taney and Mr.. and Mrs, W. E. Ward, Minneapolis; 
Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Byrum, Indianapolis, Ind; A. L. 
Cassidy, Tampa, Fla; J. N. Claybrook, New York; 
Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Colvin, Springfield, Ohio; P. P. 
Croarkin and Dr. and Mrs. O. C. Foreman, Chicago; 
Mr. and Mrs. George A. Daut, Newport, Ky; T. Car- 
roll Davis, Syracuse, N. Y; Robert M. De Smidt, 
Oshkosh, Wis; Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Ellis, Lansing, Mich; 
Walter E. Fuller and C. T. McCarthy, Boston; A. G. 
Ganahl, Springfield, Mass; J. W. E. Hughes, Rome, 
N. Y; John Issenhuth, Huron, S. D; J. Douglas Jan- 
ney, Fredericksburg, Va; F. W. Lund, Philadelphia; 
J. H. Maddock, Eau Claire, Wis; A. J. Majors and 
L. W. Pritchard, Ottumwa, Iowa; Mr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Meier, Marshall, Minn; Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Norman, 
Ishpeming, Mich; Mr. and Mrs. S. P. Wagner, Tam- 
aqua, Pa; Mr. and Mrs. L. G. Wildoner, West Pittston, 
Pa; Professor and Mrs. E. A. Drake, Mr. and Mrs, 
Joseph Epple, Mr. and Mrs. P. R. McHale and Mrs. 
Ida Vogtel, New Ulm. 
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July 30, 1924 


lish millers are offering broad white bran 
at £10 10s ton, delivered, Belfast or 
Dublin. 


HOLLAND 


AmstervAM, July 7.—During the past 
week there was a pronounced better 
feeling, with an increased demand for 
home milled flour. The expected decline 
in wheat values did not materialize, and 
the continued steadiness of the higher 
prices made dealers uncertain, although 
there cannot be said to be any great 
confidence in the stability of the present 
level. Local stocks of American flour, 
which were fairly heavy some six weeks 
ago in consequence of the accumulated 

rrivals, part of which the German buy- 

rs had declined to accept, have been 
gradually diminishing. 

Arrivals during the last few weeks 
were fairly heavy, amounting to about 
100,000 sacks, most of which have gone 
forward to the German Rhine provinces 
and beyond. Although it was anticipat- 
ed that part of these arrivals would be 
left on importers’ hands here, they were 
all taken up. One wonders how Ger- 
man buyers find means of payment so 
readily, when some six weeks ago it 
seemed so difficult for them to secure the 
necessary dollars to cover the drafts 
presented. One might conclude that a 
rising market in respect to the value of 
imported goods raises the supply of for- 
eign means of payment, and vice versa! 

With fast declining stocks and small 
supplies in sight in consequence of the 
light buying of the last few months, am- 
ple opportunities for fresh business in 
American flour might reasonably be ex- 
pected, only for the competition of 
home millers, who have a decided ad- 
vantage over their American competi- 
tors in their choice of markets for wheat. 
The latter are further handicapped in 
meeting competition abroad by the tariff 
against Canadian and other wheat. 

The home milled commodity is now 
17.25 florins for the best grade and 17 
for less favored brands, while most of 
the offers received from America are 
so much out of line in comparison that 
prospects of importers’ and millers’ views 
coinciding are remote. A limited quan- 
tity of hard winter wheat straight flour 
was offered at equal to 16.60@16.75 
florins, and readily accepted, but others 
held out for 17.10@17.50 and, needless 
to say, such prices were not accepted. 

American millers will do well to watch 
the Holland market closely, as a decline 
which would place their prices more on 
a parity with those of our home millers 
would in all probability lead to sales of 
fair quantities of flour which this market 
is in a position to absorb. 


HUNGARY 


Buparest, July 3.—Since the end of 
May, a sharp decline in wheat and flour 
prices.has taken place, due to the better 
offers owing to financial needs of farm- 
ers and to unsatisfactory conditions in 
the flour business, Owing to the stabili- 
zation of the Hungarian crown, foreign 
currencies became cheaper and the dol- 
lar exchange declined to 84,000 crowns 
for $1. Accordingly the wheat price fell 
to 87c and the rye price to 76c bu. Flour 
traders and bakers suffered heavy losses, 
and there are several cases of insolvency 
in the flour trade. 

Beno Scuwarz. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Buparest, July 3.—For many months 
Jugoslavian mills have urged their gov- 
ernment to introduce an entry duty up- 
on flours, because American and Ital- 
ian flours, which are admitted duty free 
in Jugoslavia, were sold at prices against 
which the home mills could not compete; 
moreover, mills claimed a reduction of 
the flour export duty. At last the gov- 
ernment was obliged to yield to the 
mills’ grievances and reduced the flour 
export duty from 25 dinars to 8; more- 
over, the railway tariff for flours to be 
forwarded to Dalmatia and Bosnia were 
reduced 40 per cent. * 

These measures -were inevitable, be- 
cause nearly all mills in the Voivodina 
had suffered heavy losses in the past 
cereal year. The home consumption 
cannot absorb the output of top flours, 
which have accumulated. The ‘hope is 
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now justified that, by the reduction of 
the flour export duty, an outlet will be 
created for the surplus. 

Up to now, however, these measures 
have not stimulated the export of flour. 
Owing to the bad home trade, mills sell 
their flour abroad at very cheap prices, 
without considering the firmness ruling 
in American markets. In the Badcska 
district, wheat is quoted at 3.05@3.10 
dinars, barley at 3, and oats at 2.35, per 
220 Ibs. For Servian wheat there is a 
brisk demand in Greece, and big quan- 
tities will be exported to Saloniki. Top 
grade flours are quoted at 5.25@5.30 
dinars, brans at 2.30, and feeding flour 
at 2.50, per quintal, delivered, Zagreb. 

Beno Scuwarz. 


ROUMANIA 


Bupapest, July 3.—In the ports of the 
Black Sea the following prices are now 
quoted: wheat, 62,000 lei per 10 tons; 
barley, 44,000; oats, 39,000; corn, 42,000. 
Roumanian corn cannot compete with 
that from La Plata, which is quoted at 
35s 9d per qr, c.i.f., European ports, 
with 3s discount for later delivery; this 
is 6,000 lei per 10 tons cheaper than that 
of Roumanian corn. Charterings have 
come nearly to a standstill. 


CEREAL PRODUCTION IN ROUMANIA 


The agricultural office of Roumania 
has recently published a treatise on the 
cereal production of this country, tend- 
ing to prove that the decline of agricul- 
tural production,*which is undeniable, is 
not as hopeless as generally assumed, and 
that the disadvantageous effects of the 
land reform may be overcome in a few 
years. The development of wheat pro- 
duction since 1920 is illustrated by the 
following figures: 


Wheat area, Total yield, 


Year— hectares hectolitres 
 Prererirri ee Uk: 22,050,034 
|. ABR Aes ie 2,488,335 27,648,749 
BORE s Fe cdescevacues 2,649,640 32,687,407 
ee ee 2,683,703 40,439,255 


Considering that Great Roumania is 
comprising such newly acquired terri- 
tories as Bessarabia, Transylvania, Buko- 
wina and the Palatinate, the extension 
of which nearly equals the old kingdom 
of pre-war times, the above illustrated 
progress of agricultural production is 
rather slow. The reason is, besides the 
land reform, the unremunerativeness of 
the wheat production, and a further in- 
crease of the wheat area cannot be ex- 
pected unless a minimum price of 45,000 
lei be warranted to the farmers and un- 
less credits be granted: to them which 
release them from the pressing neces- 
sity to sell their wheat at any obtainable 
price. 

The rye production is shown in the 
following tabular statement: 


Rye area, Total yield, 


Year— hectares hectolitres 
0 Sree errr re 315,603 3,409,676 
See eee as 326,576 3,199,166 
eT Se 266,523 3,252,369 
| Aor reo 263,245 3,616,555 


Before the war the rye production 
of the old kingdom was quite insignifi- 
cant. The increase of the rye area, com- 
pared with pre-war times, is due to the 
annexation of Transylvania and Bessa- 
rabia. 

In reckoning the probable export sur- 
pluses, due allowance must be made for 
the fact that, while in 1916 the home 
consumption of bread cereals was only 
60,000 carloads, now it amounts to 160,- 
000; the explanation being that peas- 
ants, who formerly consumed the so- 
called “mamaliga,” viz., corn bread, now 
prefer to eat wheaten bread and to sell 
their corn, the price of which is rela- 
tively high. 

Adding to the home consumption of 
wheat and rye 60,000 carloads for seed- 
ing purposes, Roumania needs for her 
population and for seeding 220,000 car- 
loads of wheat and rye, and on this 
basis the export surplus in 1923 would be 
in the neighborhood of 100,000 carloads, 
but without making allowance for a 
carry-over. 

In conclusion, the treatise states that 
Roumania ought to make strenuous ex- 
ertions to improve the lei currency, and 
that the best method to attain this ob- 
ject would be an energetic stimulus to 
farmers to increase grain production, in 
order to reconquer the position which 
the country held before the war as a 
notable grain exporter. 

Ben6é Scuwarz. 
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MILLERS SITTING PRETTY 


It looks as if the millers of the United 
States were sitting pretty, as the expres- 
sion has it, and fortunately this happens 
at the very beginning of the crop when 
it may have a far-reaching effect. The 
situation could hardly be better if made 
to order, and the only criticism one could 
make of it is that the advance in wheat 
prices, constituting a part of it, has 
come about too rapidly and in too short 
a time. This is not saying that the ad- 
vance has not been justified by condi- 
tions, but that it might have better served 
the practical purposes of the milling and 
flour trade if it had come gradually 
rather than by leaps and bounds. This 
is the only fly in the ointment. 

The advance has been forced by the 
world’s wheat situation in spite of, and 
in the face of, a new crop movement 
and without the added stimulus of any 
considerable volume of flour sales. So 
far as the flour situation goes, it is abso- 
lutely unspoiled, untouched, and quite 
unique. Conservative buying has pre- 
vailed for a long time. The harvest was 
late, and the advance discouraged pur- 
chases, with the result that flour stocks 
everywhere will have to be replenished 
shortly, regardless of price. There are 
no undigested stocks of flour anywhere 
in the country, probably not anywhere in 
the world. A buying movement over the 
entire country and world might start 
most any time. Statistically and actu- 
ally the world’s wheat situation seems 
undeniably strong, with none too com- 
fortable a surplus over actual consump- 
tive requirements. 

What more could millers want or ask 
for than this strength in both wheat and 
flour? It would seem that the thing for 
them to do is to sit tight, and patiently 
await the unfolding of a situation which 
must certainly work to their advantage, 
if they do not spoil it themselves. Now, 
if never before, on this present crop, the 
miller has a chance to make some money 
and recoup his recent losses or unsatis- 
factory milling experience. The oppor- 
tunity is really exceptional, and it is 
important for millers to realize it. 

So far as selling for the indefinite 
future, and the observance of the limita- 
tion of sales for 50 days’ delivery goes, 
this feature of the business does not 
show signs of causing any particular 
trouble at this time. Conditions are 
against it. Having missed their oppor- 
tunity to get in at the bottom, or near 
the bottom, the buyers will probably con- 
fine their purchases, for the present at 
least, to near-by delivery, prayerfully 
hoping for a break. It seems clear -that 
millers will not be encouraged or tempt- 
ed, and may even consider it foolhardy, 
to sell far ahead and speculate on the 
market when there is no occasion or ne- 
cessity for doing so. So this hated evil 
of the forward sale has been temporarily 
knocked out, and is not at the moment 
a live issue. 

As to the European situation and the 
want of buying power there, it is not so 
hopeless as has been painted. Dr. Julius 
Klein, director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, recently re- 
turned from investigations abroad, has 
just struck a new note on this subject 
which is worthy of serious attention. He 
says: 

“It is a striking commentary on the 
economic vitality of the individual Euro- 
pean producer that he has been able to 
maintain production and buying power at 
even the present level.” (There has 
been a tendency to overlook that fact, 
and not emphasize it enough.) “Notwith- 
standing the obstacles in the path of 
progress, and the innumerable discour- 
agements to production (and the decline 
of buying power), Europe is infinitely 


better off today than it was immediately 
after the war. Definite economic progress 
has been made through the efforts of the 
individual farmer, merchant and manu- 
facturer.” 

Europe has taken, and continues to 
take, 80 per cent of the $1,800,000,000 
worth of the agricultural products ex- 
ported annually from the United States. 
A way out will be found, through the 
Dawes plan or otherwise, because, as 
Secretary Hughes said in London the 
other day, the alternative is chaos and 
ruin, and the nations of the world seem 
at last to realize it. 

Now or never the millers should pull 
together. The logic of the situation calls 
for it and demands it. They should per- 
ceive clearly the unusual opportunity a 
combination of circumstances, with which 
they had nothing to do, presents itself, 
and take full advantage of it. While 
they have had nothing to do with the 
making of this opportunity, it will be 
their own fault if they spoil it. They 
should sell flour only at a profit, and 
on safe and sane terms. Now is the time 
that it can be done. 


TOLEDO 
The advance in the wheat market has 
got everybody excited and by the ear, 
and the result is that people in the trade 


have not been able to get their bearings. 


and adjust themselves to the new order of 
things, and don’t know just where they 
are at. The market'has no patience with 
such dilatoriness, and is running wild, 
not waiting for anybody to catch up with 
it, breaking constantly into new high 
ground, setbacks only serving for further 
advances. This has all happened with- 
out any support worth speaking of be- 
ing furnished by actual flour sales of any 
considerable volume. 

Of course buyers would love dearly to 
book flour, even in big quantities, for 
long deferred delivery at the levels pre- 
vailing a month or so ago when the ad- 
vance first started. However, it is dif- 
ficult to see how they are going to be 
accommodated. It is doubtful if any- 
body except the farmers is in a posi- 
tion to profit to the full extent by this 
advance. The chances are that compara- 
tively few millers had much wheat bought 
which was not hedged and not already 
sold as flour, or if any bakers or flour 
jobbers had any considerable amount of 
flour arranged for. Consequently, after 
such a big advance, both millers and buy- 
ers are inclined to go slowly, the former 
hedging their wheat purchases, and the 
latter buying from hand to mouth. 

The situation is extremely favorable 
for getting a profit. Fair sales are be- 
ing made in spite of the advance, be- 
cause people must have the flour. Even 
some export business was worked last 
week. The comment of an Ohio miller 
sums up the situation pretty well: “Busi- 
ness is picking up, and there is a 
margin on all sales. We have refused 
considerable business at margins we 
would have considered exceptionally good 
last year.” 

There is no reason in the world why 
millers should not get a profit at this 
time, and there is no excuse for not doing 
so. It even looks like a sellers’ market, 
at least has some of the aspects of that. 
The feed situation is also holding up 
well. Output at Toledo will be increased 
this week by the resumption of grinding 
at full capacity by the National Milling 
Co. Electrification of its large unit of 
3,000 bbls daily capacity was completed 
July 24, and the plant was put in opera- 
tion. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.26% bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
July 25. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent flour was quoted at $6.25@7.05 











bbl, local springs $7.55@7.80, and local 
hard winters $6.90, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$27.25@30 ton, mixed feed $29@31, and 
middlings $31@32.25, in 100’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 46,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
STEEN. cob ce v'eses ce cesee 26,000 56% 
Previous week ..........+. 25,800 56 
Pr ME “Keaceececdeceses 35,500 74 
Two years ago ..........-- 37,900 79 
Three years ago .........++-+ 32,200 68 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbis tivity 

July 20-26 .... 21 152,760 82,211 53% 

Previous week. 17 105,060 50,044 47% 
Year ago ...... 22 140,910 81,292 57 
Two years ago. 22 116,760 74,900 64 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of July 20-26, with comparisons: 


--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Wheat, bus.. 154,000 430,000 6,000 11,000 
Corn, bus.... 39,000 78,000 7,000 36,000 
Oats, bus.... 43,000 134,000 37,000 35,000 


NOTES 


Ernest Stott, David Stott Flour Mills, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich., called at this office 
July 22. rs 

P. J. Hackett, Grand Rapids, Mich., is 
representing the Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City, in Michigan. 

George Shane, formerly of the Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., and now engaged in 
the flour brokerage business, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was in Toledo last week. . 

R. W. Cole, manager Kansas City office 
of the W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., New 
York City, was in Toledo, July 25, visit- 
ing the trade, and called at this office. 

The Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, unloaded last week a cargo of 
90,000 bus old wheat shipped from Du- 
luth, Minn. The mill has been closed for 
overhauling and electrification, and will 
be started again early in August. 

T. S. Blish, Blish Milling Co., Sey-. 
mour, Ind., and chairman of the board 
of directors of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, expects to leave July 28 for a 
month’s vacation, most of which will be 
spent in the Canadian Northwest. 

At a recent meeting of the Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, L. A. Mennel 
was made president, Mark N. Mennel 
vice president and treasurer, Wallace A. 
Applegate secretary, and A. Mennel 
chairman of the board of directors. 

A. C. Smith, recently in the real estate 
business at Columbus, Ohio, but for- 
merly in the milling, flour brokerage and 
jobbing business, is selling flour again, 
representing the “yoy Milling Co., 
Larned, Kansas, in Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Walter Theobald, 
Theota Flour Co,. Cleveland, Ohio, has 
opened an office at 351 the Arcade, Cleve- 
land. His brother, Jacob Theobald, Jr., 
is now engaged in the real estate busi- 
ness, with an office in the Guardian 
Building. 

The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, re- 
ceived last week considerable new wheat 
of exceptionally fine quality, much of it 
testing 61 lbs to the bu and not more 
than 14 per cent moisture. It looks to be 
of fine milling quality, and some of it 
will be ground next week. 

Carl C. Strahley, merchandise broker, 
has succeeded to the business at Canton, 
Ohio, formerly conducted as a branch 


of H. P. Dillworth & Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and now has his office at 523 First 
National Bank Building, Canton. He is 
considering the handling of flour. 


C. C. Harmon, Indiana 
representing the 


Ind., is 











representing the - 
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Milling Co. in Indiana, was formerly with 
the Kaw Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas. 

George A. Daut, in charge of Ohio 
and eastern Kentucky and part of West 
Virginia for the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., has recently moved 
from Canton, Ohio, to Newport, Ky., 
where he formerly lived when engaged in 
the baking business there. Associated 
with him in representing this mill is H. 
W. Colvin, Springfield, Ohio. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo last week were H. W. 
Welton, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, George Boyle, Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, and 
J. B. Rosenbaum, New Richmond ( Wis.) 
Roller Mills Co. Mr. Rosenbaum has 
also recently taken on the account of the 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas. 


EVANSVILLE 

With the price of wheat advancing 
Sharply, millers last week reported in- 
creasing inquiry for flour, with some 
sales. The price of wheat mounted to 
$1.25 bu at mills and $1.23 at stations. 
Millers reported that farmers were hold- 
ing their wheat, and that but little was 
coming to market. There was a renewal 
of export inquiry, but no sales were 
made. Quotations, based Evansville, 98- 
Ib sacks, carload lots: best patent, $7.90 
@8.40; first patent, $7.50; straights, $7.10 
@7.40; Kansas, $7.50@8; spring, $9; 
clears in jutes, first $5.25@6, second 
$4.75@5. 

Millfeed was still in active demand. 
Quotations, based Evansville, 100-lb 
sacks, carload lots: bran, $28@29 ton; 
mixed feed, $29.50@30; shorts, $31. 

Corn was selling at $1.16 bu in Ev- 
ansville. The attractive price was not 
bringing much of the grain to the mar- 


ket, however. 
W. W. Ross. 


PITTSBURGH 

Conservative buying continued in the 
flour market here last week, due to the 
rapid fluctuations in wheat. Following 
the sharp advance of July 23, there was 
a little buying of flour in small lots, but 
not much interest was shown in future 
orders. 

Some new hard wheat flour was offered, 
but prices asked were not considered 
attractive. It is understood, however, 
that a fair quantity of Kansas flour 
was booked by mill representatives at 
very interesting prices. Shipping direc- 
tions on old orders were reported very 
satisfactory. 

Rye flour demand was good, and prices 
were rather firm. Entire wheat and gra- 
ham flour were also in fair demand. 

Flour quotations, July 26: sprin 
wheat, first patent $8@8.75, standar 
patent $7.25@7.75; hard winter, short 
patent $7.20@7.75, standard patent $6.50 
@7,—all .cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $5.50@6, bulk; clears, $5.50@6.50, 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; pure white rye 
$5@5.25, pure medium rye $4.25@4.50, 
pure dark rye $3.75@4.10, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. 

Millfeed more active and prices held 
firm. Quotations, July 26: standard mid- 
dlings, $31.50@32.50 ton; flour middlings, 
$35@37; red dog, $39.50@41.50; spring 
wheat bran, $29@30; linseed oil meal, 
$49.90; cottonseed oil meal, 43 per cent 
protein $53, 36 per cent $46; dairy feed, 
22 per cent protein $43@45, 16 per cent 
$34.90@36.90. 

The cereal market was rather active, 
corn and oats being in heavy demand 
and all good shipments promptly taken. 
It was reported that a number of cars 
of inferior corn that arrived during the 
week found no market even at slashed 
prices. Barley s continued quiet, 
while demand for corn flour was light. 
The call for yellow, granulated and white 
cream meal was fair. Quotations, July 
26: No. 2 yellow shelled corn $1.24@1.25, 
No. 3 yellow $1.23@1.24; No. 2 white 
oats 6444,@65i%4c, No. 3 white oats 63% 
@644c. 

NOTES 


Elmer E. Hartman, aged 53 years, a 
miller at the Curry Grist Mill, Palmyra, 
Pa., died from injuries he sustained when 
his clothing was caught in a shafting. 

The Eldorado (Pa.) Milling Co., with 
$10,000 capital, has been incorporated by 
J. L. Longenecker, of Woodbury, H. R. 


Snoberger, of New Enterprise, and V. 
Ross Nicodemus, of Henrietta. 

John M. Hartley, Chicago, secretary 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
was the principal speaker at the annual 
outing of the retail master bakers of 
Pittsburgh at Turner Park, July 23. 

The Chambersburg Grain Co. has been 
organized by R. M. Diehl and Montgom- 
ery Whiteman, who have opened an office 
and elevator on East Grant Street, 
Chambersburg, Pa. Mr. Diehl was for- 
merly a member of the grain and elevator 
firm of Walker, Diehl & Walker. 

C. C. Larus, 


NASHVILLE 

Although mills have been inclined to 
discourage buying of flour on a large 
scale at the high prices, and no great 
amount of business has been booked for 
forward delivery, sales last week in- 
creased. Stocks of flour in the South 
have reached a low point, and it has be- 
come necessary for merchants to buy, 
regardless of market conditions. 

The South economically is in fairly 
sound condition, and owing to the high 
price of corn it is believed that the con- 
sumption of flour will be above the av- 
erage the coming crop year, with a steady 
and well-sustained volume of business. 

Flour prices ruled steady to firm last 
week, Quotations, July 26: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $8@8.30; stand- 
ard or regular patent, $7.50@7.75; 
straight patent, $7@7.40; first clears, $5 
@5.50. 

Rehandlers reported a fair business, 
mostly small quantities. Prices: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $8@8.50; hard winter 
wheat short patent, $7.50@8. 

A slightly easier undertone was report- 
ed in the millfeed market. Mills seemed 
to regard present prices as somewhat 
high. Quotations: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $26@27; standard middlings or 
shorts, $80@31. 

The wheat movement has been getting 
under way slowly. No. 2 red, with bill, 
was quoted at $1.56@1.57 bu, Nashville, 
July 26. Mills have accumulated little 
if any surplus wheat. 

Corn meal was higher, in sympathy 
with corn, with demand light. Prices: 
bolted, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $2.90@3; unbolted, $2.80 
@2.90. 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, as ‘reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

July-12-19 ....... 178,620 72,418 40.5 
Previous week ... 131,520 53,789 40.9 
BOOP BOP cesvccece 198,180 118,309 59.6 
Two years ago... 206,820 148,281 71.8 


Three years ago.. 208,020 146,640 70.5 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, , 


as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


July 26 July 19 
WORE, WOE onc ccccccvcne 5,800 10,400 
We, DUD ki cccvvicsesee 200,000 204,000 
COP, BUD ccccccsesseccs 57,000 53,000 
GREE, DED cccvsccvescoce 77,000 111,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 178 cars. 

The Acme Feed & Milling Co., Erwin, 
Tenn., has been sold by G. S. McNabb to 
L. T. Blankenship and J. F. Anderson, 
who will continue the business, but will 
serve only the wholesale trade. 

D. Shelby Williams, president Nash- 
ville Warehouse & Elevator Co., one of 
the largest grain storage concerns in 
Nashville, died last week. He was 68 
years old, and had been prominently iden- 
tified with banks and other interests. 

Joun Letper. 


ATLANTA 

The flour market enjoyed a good ad- 
vance and very good business last week, 
but prices were slightly lower at the 
close, as jobbers and dealers confined 
their buying to immediate needs and re- 
placement of stocks rather than to plac- 
ing forward orders at the higher asking 
prices of mills. All grains made sub- 
stantial advances, with the result of 
more interest in the markets than for 
some time. Oats and corn prices at- 
tracted much attention, and the trade 
was fairly good for feed grains. 

Hominy feed prices were somewhat 
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lower, with only a light demand. Cot- 
tonseed meal prices advanced about 
$2 ton, with demand improved and 
reserve stocks light, mostly controlled by 
oil mills. 

Hay receipts increased with the new 
crop movement, and prices were slightly 
lower. Trade was only moderate, and 
local stocks were beginning to be suffi- 
cient to meet requirements. The quality 
of hay received was generally good, with 
a few cars of new hay heating. 

Crop conditions in Georgia are very 
promising for cotton, corn, peaches, 
watermelons and truck crops. The grain 
crops were mostly killed by the severe 
winter. 

J. Hore TioNner. 


NORFOLK 

The continued higher markets created 
much interest among buyers in this sec- 
tion, but failed to scare them, as few 
if any conceded that the advances were 
permanent. There were no new wheat 
flours on the market last week, and none 
were expected for some time. Winter 
wheat flour mills were offering top pat- 
ents for August and September ship- 
ment at $7.35@7.50 and standard pat- 
ents $7@7.25; Kansas family patents 
$7.50@7.60, with bakers grades $7.20@ 
7.40; northwestern springs $8.40@8.70, 
with still higher quotations for adver- 
tised brands. 

The extraordinary values of corn 
products and the continued high price 
of other grains had the effect of stiffen- 
ing prices on millfeeds considerably. 
The trade expressed some surprise that 
corn and wheat had reached practically 
the same level, and the higher figures 
served to some extent to stimulate buy- 
ing. Fancy winter flour middlings were 
quoted at $36@38, flour middlings $34 
@35, standard middlings $33@34, stand- 
ard bran $32@33, and red dog $42@43. 

JosepH A. LeEswiz. 





USE OF TRUCKS CONFUSES 
SOUTHEASTERN TRADE 


Norro.k, Va.—Opening of new high- 
ways in eastern Virginia in recent weeks 
has caused a number of jobbers in this 
section to follow the practice in vogue in 
eastern North Carolina of shipping by 
truck within a radius of 50 to 75 miles, 
and brokers and mill representatives are 
in a quandary as to how to meet the 
competition. 

The situation has grown particularly 
acute in North Carolina, the territory 
which has been the richest field for the 
activities of brokers in this locality. 
Hitherto both jobbers and brokers were 
booking flour at 10@15 per cent, f.o.b., 
the house, but now the jobbers are mak- 
ing bookings at the same figures deliv- 
ered to the customer’s door by truck. 

In North Carolina the local mills, in a 
great many cases, are delivering direct 
to the customer by motor truck, and are 
making big inroads on brokers and on 
the business of outside mills which at one 
time found a rich field there. - The 
growth of flour mills in North Carolina, 
with the development of new wheat 
growing territory there, has been one of 
the features of the year’s industrial situ- 
ation in this section. 

JosepH A. Leste. 





GRAIN MARKETS IN GERMANY 

According to a report by Margaret L. 
Goldsmith, assistant trade commissioner, 
based upon trade information, German 
market conditions for all grains continue 
slack and the decreasing purchasing 
power of practically all groups of buyers 
is reflected in a supply which greatly ex- 
ceeds the demand. This has resulted in 
a considerable carry-over of bread grains, 
which is estimated by Grunow, of the 
German Millers’ Association, to be be- 
tween 29,000,000 and 37,000,000 bus. Pro- 
fessor Ritter, of the Prussian agricul- 
tural chamber of commerce, goes so far 
as to believe that this carry-over plus 
the harvest will in effect cause a serious 
oversupply next fall. He believes that 
the psychological effect of an abolish- 
ment of all export prohibition on grains 
could increase German prices despite 
such a possible oversupply. 





Wheat yields in Kansas continue to go 
far beyond expectations in many places, 
45 to 50 bus to the acre being not un- 
common. 
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STILL AT IT 

The crop killers, home and imported, 
are still at it in western Canada, Hav- 
ing exhausted, for the time being, the in- 
terest in drouth and heat, they have now 
turned to rust. With this a mighty blow 
was struck last week, and the market 
boosted several cents. Whether the crop 
itself is to be destroyed by rust or not 
is a matter for the weather of the next 
few weeks to decide. In the meantime, 
the story of damage from this cause is 
officially denied. 

The fact is this business of personal 
inspection of the crops of western Can- 
ada by any one person with a view to 
ascertaining conditions is farcical. There 
was a time when it could be done, but 
the area was then much smaller and a 
week would give one a good idea of the 
whole. The area of today is such that 
one cannot see any considerable part of 
it in a trip of several weeks’ duration, 
and the daily fluctuation in condition 
makes any comprehensive survey by this 
method of little practical value. 

The sort of work we have reference to 
could be done just as well from an of- 
fice in Chicago or any other suitable 
place, and the expense of all this travel- 
ing saved. 





TORONTO 

Domestic demand for spring wheat 
flour last week was dull. The market 
was too excited for steady trading. Mills 
were fairly busy on orders booked 
earlier, but had little for August. So 
far as sales were concerned, the week 
was one of the dullest. Prices held with- 
out change till July 25, despite the rise 
in wheat. On that evening mills advanced 
20c bbl. On July 26 top patents were 
quoted at $8 bbl, seconds at $7.50 and 
first clears at $7.30, in jute 98’s, mixed 
car lots, delivered, Ontario points, less 
10¢ bbl for spot cash. 

Old crop winters were about cleaned 
up. Odd cars sold at $6.30, but it is 
doubtful if that price could be realized 
this week. In any case, the market was 
turning its attention to the new crop, 
which will be ready for grinding soon. 
Several cars of new crop 90 per cent pat- 
ent were bought for August delivery at 
$5 bbl, bulk, basis Montreal freights. 
These will be packed in buyers’ bags for 
export. Reports from the country show 
the new crop harvest in progress at a 
few points, and the returns are likely to 
exceed any recent year. 

Sales of springs for export were lim- 
ited. Only an occasional lot was booked. 
Buyers were not willing to pay current 
prices. Whether these will come down 
or not depends on the western wheat 
crop. Mills reported sales of export pat- 
ent springs on July 25, mostly to the 
United Kingdom. The prices realized 
were those that had been quoted by cable 
the previous night. After the rise 
forced by Friday’s wheat market, busi- 
ness flattened out again. Few mills are 
pressing sales at these prices. On July 
26, sellers were asking 1s more to Brit- 
ain than at previous week end. Their 
cable offers to London quoted 44s 3d 
per 280 lbs, jute 140’s, London, and to 
Glasgow 44s 6d, c.i.f., seven-day terms. 


MILLFEED 

Bran and shorts advanced $1 on July 
26. Demand was good, and mills had lit- 
tle to offer. On the advance, bran was 
Selling in mixed car lots with flour at 
$29 ton, shorts at $31, middlings at $37 
and feed flour at $42, bags included, de- 
livered, Ontario points, spot cash terms. 


WHEAT 


Harvesting of Ontario winter wheat 
has commenced in the more southerly 
parts of the province, and new wheat 


will be in the market this week. Farm- 
ers will market early to catch the high 
prices now prevailing. Some are sug- 
gesting $1.20@1.30 bu as a likely open- 
ing level for the street price. 

Western spring wheat, as quoted to 
Ontario mills, followed the Winnipeg 
market closely. On July 26 dealers were 
asking $1.53%4 for No. 1 northern, track, 
Bay ports, an advance of 114c over pre- 
vious Saturday. Other grades at Winni- 
peg spreads. Mills were buying from 
hand to mouth. 

CEREALS 

Cereal products shared the general 
firmness. Prices here were 20c higher 
than in the previous week. Business was 
light. On July 26 mills were quoting 
mixed car lots of rolled oats at $6.30 
bbl of 180 lbs in 90-lb jutes and oatmeal 
at $6.90 bbl in 98-lb jutes, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

Sales of rolled oats for export were 
small. Mills were asking 48s per 280 lbs 
Glasgow, and 41s for oatmeal, c.i.f., jute, 
August shipment. 

Reground oat hulls were worth $14 
ton, Montreal, and $17, Boston, deliv- 
ered. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Coarse grains were in good demand 
and moving upward. On July 26 No. 3 
Canadian western oats were quoted here 
3c over close of previous week, or 55c 
bu, track, Bay ports. No. 3 yellow corn 
was unchanged at $1.22% bu, delivered, 
Ontario points. Government standard 
screenings held steady at $22 ton, track, 
Bay ports. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Shipping companies were getting little 
flour cargo. Business was dull with 
them, and rates held at the previous 
week’s decline. Ocean space was offered 
to Canadian mills at 19¢c per 100 lbs to 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Rotter- 
dam and Amsterdam, and at 20c¢ to 
Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin and Hull, all 
from Montreal. 


CANADIAN FLOUR IN WEST AFRICA 


The establishment of a direct steam- 
ship service between Canada and ports 
on the west coast of Africa is having a 
beneficial effect on flour exports to those 
parts. W. J. Egan, trade commissioner 
for Canada in West Africa, says in a 
report that the natives are taking to 
bread with relish and that the business 
of supplying flour will grow. “Palm 
wine” is used in place of yeast, and the 
flour must be suitable for such a for- 
mula. It must be extra dry, white, and 
not too strong. Barrels are preferred 
as packages. 

NOTES 

J. L. Grant, flour importer, London, 
Eng., who had been visiting in Toronto, 
left here July 23 for Montreal, whence 
he will sail for England. 


Canadian exports of flour for June 


showed a slight falling off from the pre- 
vious year. The tofal was 903,212 bbls, 
of which Great Britain took more than 
a third; Germany came next, Greece 
fourth and China fifth. 

A. E. Ratz, head of the Huron Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Seaforth, Ont., states that 
the work of refitting the mill is taking 
longer than was expected, but that it 
will be in readiness to grind new crop 
grain as soon as this is available. 

Frederick W. Raymond, liquidator of 
the St. Mary’s (Ont.) Milling Co., Ltd., 
is advertising the flour mill of this com- 
pany for sale. This has a daily capac- 
ity of 700 bbls, and is said to be in good 
shape. It is located in a populous part 
of Ontario, with good rail facilities and 
ready access to seaboard. 


The Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
is opening a branch office in Toronto, un- 
der the management of C. G. West, who 
has been with the company for a long 
time and has a complete knowledge of 
its business. Mr. West is one of the 
innumerable company of Canadians who 
have made good in the United States. 
Now that he is returning to his native 
land to carry on a business of his own 
he is, naturally, enthusiastic over the 
prospect. 


WINNIPEG 

Sales of flour for domestic consump- 
tion showed a marked improvement 
throughout the West last week. This 
was doubtless the outcome of the in- 
crease in prices recorded the previous 
week. Domestic sales were further ac- 
celerated when millers announced, July 
25, another advance of 20c bbl on all 
grades, following climbing wheat prices. 
The improvement in flour trading ap- 
peared to be almost entirely confined to 
domestic sales. Export was reported 
slow. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top 
patent springs were quoted July 26 at 
$7.80 bbl, jute, seconds at $7.20, and 
first clears at $5.80, Fort William basis, 
sight draft; cotton, 25c over this basis. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta were 10c¢ 
under Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 
10@30c over. Bakers purchasing their 
supplies in jute got special prices. 

Demand for bran and shorts showed 
no signs of slackening, and millers read- 
ily disposed of all they had to offer. 
Local call was strong, particularly for 
shorts. Prices registered a further ad- 
vance of $1 ton at all points. Quota- 
tions, July 26: Fort William, bran $21.50 
and shorts $23.50, in mixed cars with 
flour; Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta points, bran $22 and shorts $24; 
interior British Columbia points, bran 
$26 and shorts $28; Pacific Coast points, 
bran $27 and shorts $29. 

The market for oil cake and meal re- 
mained unchanged. Quotations, July 26: 
oil cake, ton lots, in bags, $88, and oil 
meal $40, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 

The oatmeal market maintained its 
usual summer trade, and prices made a 
further advance. Quotations, July 26: 
rolled oats in 80-lb bags $2.85, and oat- 
meal in 98-lb bags $3.55, delivered to the 
trade. 

The wheat market continued to be en- 
tirely governed by crop news, and prices 
made some sensational advances, Nos. 1 
and 3 northern were in excellent demand, 
and more interest was shown in the low- 
er grades than for some time. Stocks 
of the latter were light, and trading re- 
stricted. Offerings of all grades were 
limited. Export business did not amount 
to much. American wheat being offered 
at a considerable discount, buyers in for- 
eign markets ignored Manitobas. Prices 
for No. 1 northern, in store, Fort Wil- 
liam: 


-—Futures—, 
Cash July Oct. 

AMP Bh. 4 cated $1.39% $1.39% $1.305% 
TUF BB. .cccescs 1.37% 1.37 1.28% 
. ge MR eee 1.42% 1.42% 1.35% 
July 24 .....00% 1.43% 1.41% 1.34% 
SULY BE. nccivsses 1.48 1.46 1.39% 
| a as 1.55% 1.53% 1.45% 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending July 24 averaged 
190 cars, compared with 268 for the 
previous seven days and 121 for the cor- 
responding period in 1923. 

NOTES 

It is estimated that 10,000 men will be 
needed to harvest this season’s crop in 
Alberta. 

Keith J. Middleton, general manager 
in the United States for Dodwell & Co., 


Ltd., Seattle, Wash., was in Winnipeg 
last week. 

F. Bevington, well-known flour broker 
of Vancouver, B. C., recently visited in 
Winnipeg. 

A statement issued by the dominion 
bureau of statistics shows that 8,168 bbls 
flour were used in Canada last year for 
making ice cream cones, 

Andrew Kelly, retired president West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has 
left Winnipeg, accompanied by Grant 
Hall, of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
on a special tour of inspection through- 
out the western provinces. 


Trading was fairly active in the coarse 
grains, but volume of business was not 
large, owing to scarcity of offerings. It 
was literally a car lot market, with buy- 
ers absorbing offerings as they came out. 
Quotations, July 26: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 564c bu; barley, 92c; rye, 
91c; flaxseed, $2.44. 

Judgment for $36,468 and costs in 
favor of the N. Bawlf Grain Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, ‘was issued last week against 
Davidson & Smith, Fort William, and 
the London Guarantee & Accident Co. 
The action was brought to recover the 
difference in value between 100,000 bus 
No. 3 wheat shipped into the elevator of 
the first defendant and the grade after- 
wards shipped out by the elevator com- 
pany. G. Rocx. 


MONTREAL 


Marking up of prices characterized the 
Montreal flour market toward the end of 
last week. Winter wheat flour advanced 
20c. On July 26 quotations were, car lots: 
first patents $8 bbl, seconds $7.50, bak- 
nr jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for 
cash. 

Export trade was slow, but millers 
were busy filling existing contracts. 

Winter wheat flour advanced 25c. 
Offerings were limited, and demand 
steady. Prices at the close: good grades, 
in car lots, $6.75@6.85 bbl, secondhand 
jute, ex-track; broken lots, $7@7.10, ex- 
store, secondhand jute, or $7.25@7.35 in 
new cottons. 

Millfeed was up $1 ton, bringing bran 
to $29.25, shorts $31.25, and middlings 
$27.25, with bags, ex-track, less 25c for 
cash. Trade was steady, with fair de- 
mand. 

Rolled oats sales were slow at $3.10@ 
3.20 per 90-lb bag, delivered. 


NOTES 


The bread and cake manufacturers of 
Montreal held their annual games and 
outing at Otterburn Park, July 24. 


George A. Macdonald, president Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association, and 
J. J. Page, of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., were recent visitors to 
Montreal. 


Following a dispatch from Toronto 
Suggesting that a rise in the price of 
bread and pastry might result from re- 
cent increases in flour cost, the leading 
bakers of Montreal united in promising 
that no increase was in view here. 


Officials of the harbor commission of 
Montreal expect that the new grain ele- 
vator at Maisonneuve will be in readi- 
ness to receive the fall movement of 
wheat through Montreal harbor. It will 
be known as elevator No. 3, and will 
have a capacity of 2,000,000 bus. 

C. Ritz, manager Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd., was married on July 22 to Miss 
Evelyn Herron, daughter of Mrs. C, E. 
Herron, Montreal. Mr. and Mrs. Ritz 
will spend their honeymoon at Georgian 
Bay and the Muskoka Lakes, and on 
their return will reside at 508 Grosvenor 
Avenue, Westmount. A, E. Perxs. 
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(Continued from page 439.) 
Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
July 26, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 


1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ....1,193 1,261 1,633 1,763 
Duluth .......+. 485 628 371 751 
TOURED .ccccces 1,678 1,889 2,004 2,514 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to July 26, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 


1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 











Minneapolis 95,260 121,932 95,194 69,515 
Duluth ....... 34,090 61,573 47,021 43,243 
Totals ...... 129,350 183,505 142,215 112,758 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, nét to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $43.75 @ 44.00 
No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 42.50@42.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 41.50@41.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 40.50@40.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks 22.50@23.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.05@ 3.10 
Corn meal, yellowt ....++++++++ 3.00@ 3.05 
Rye flour, white*® .......s+++++- 5.70@ 5.80 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 3.70@ 3.75 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 6 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 6 
Rolled oats** 
Linseed oil meal® ..........5+65 
*In sacks. fPer 100 Ibs. 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks, 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 
The linseed oil meal market is a shade 
firmer, though quotations are unchanged 
from last week’s level. Only a fraction 
of the Minneapolis crushing capacity is 
in operation, due to the restricted sup- 
plies of flaxseed, and no activity is 
looked for until the new northwestern 
crop is harvested. Resellers temporarily 
are doing most of the business. Oil meal* 
is quoted at $43 ton, car lots, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. 


Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 28 July 29 











July 26 July 19 1923 1922 

No. 1 dark ..... 1,888 2,029 2,922 529 
No. 1 northern.. 804 852 930 12 
No, 2 northern... 993 1,006 1,502 477 
Others ..seseees 2,870 3,047 4,741 964 
Totals ...65.. 6,555 6,934 10,095 1,982 
In 1921 ......-- 1,077 S|) erry eee re 
In 1920 ....... 1,401 Se avene oeere 
Me BORO ees a cee 746 Oe <Sse0ss Seses 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 

July Corn Oats Rye Barley 
22. 100% @101% 47% @48% 77 @iT7% 64@80 
23. 104% @105% 48% @49% 80% @81% 64@80 
24. 102% @1038% 49 @49% 81 @81% 62@79 
25. 108% @104% 50% @51 83 @8&3% 63@79 


26. 106 @106 52% @52% 88% @89% 63@79 
28. 107 @108 53% @53% 91% @91% 62@77 

Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: July 2° 

July 26 July 19 1923 

Wheat, bus...... 1,193,250 1,267,280 1,260,600 
Flour, bbis...... - 17,964 16,176 31,959 
Milistuff, tons.... 712 346 2,656 
Corn, bus........ 258,640 238,260 127,000 
Oats, bus........ 207,100 267,120 163,510 
Barley, bus...... 109,000 84,000 202,950 
Rye, bus......... 118,080 92,000 89,7090 
Flaxseed, bus.... 45,000 44,000 58,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday: July 28 
July 26 July 19 1923 
Wheat, bus..... 658,860 817,920 700,000 
Flour, bbis....... 234,421 247,151 307,550 
Milistuff, tons.... 14,558 14,705 12,808 
Corn, bus....... - 175,000 161,040 111,800 
Oats, bus........ 250,190 342,720 541,800 
Barley, bus...... 107,310 142,080 228,600 
Rye, bus......... 304,000 405,100 40,800 
Flaxseed, bus.... 7,630 9,440 10,350 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on July 26, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ... 6,555 10,094 1,982 1,076 
Duluth ........ 1,632 2,552 353 420 
Totals ....... 8,187 12,646 2,335 1,496 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 28 July 29 July 30 

192 


July 26 July 19 1923 1921 
7 55 


Corn ... 5 23 339 19 
Oats ... 288 284 1,198 15,121 10,637 
Barley... 49 52 358 124 876 
Rye ....4,716 6,097 4,491 25 78 
FPiaxseed. 12 16 6 13 1,150 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
July 26, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 

o—Receipts——, ——In store—— 

1924 1928 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis.. 45 58 23 12 6 13 
Duluth...... 21 5 24 108 49 36 


—— 
Totals.... 66 68 47 120 55 49 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to July 
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26, 1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 

—Receipts— 


--Shipments 





1923-24 192 38 1923-24 1922-23 
Minneapolis 8,431 H 1,873 1,113 
SPE oa d6 ccee 6,868 3,981 6,010 3,678 
Totals .......15,299 10,747 7,883 4,791 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis -———Duluth——— 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
July 22 ...$2,41 2.35% 2 2.29 
July 23. 2.46 2.41 2.33% 
July 24. 2.46 2.41 2.32% 
July 25. 2.46% 2.37 2.31% 
July 26. 2.52% 2.44 2.35 
July 28. 2.54 2.44 2.33 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The advancing wheat market late last 
week did not produce any enlargement 
in the demand for flour or in sales. Very 
little was booked, the business taken on 
being confined to the filling by a few 
buyers of current requirements. The 
rapid rise of wheat prices caught most 
buyers napping. Existing contracts are 
being steadily drawn upon, and mills 
have no difficulty in getting shipping in- 
structions. 

In the durum flour market the condi- 
tion was much the same, the bulge in 
wheat keeping buyers out. The mill 
quoted No. 2 semolina in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., mill, at 43%@45%c per lb, and 
durum patent at 4c less. 

Nominal prices, July 26, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $7.95@8.20 $5.95@6.10 
Bakers patent ....... 7.20@7.95 5.80@5.95 
First clear, jute....... 5.60@5.85 6.10@5.25 
Second clear, jute..... 4.00@4.25 3.25@3.50 


Sales of rye flour were chiefly local, 
with a few scattered lots to near-by 
established trade. Outside interest was 
very low. Quotations f.o.b. mill were as 
follows: pure white, $5.25; No. 2 straight, 
$5; No. 3 dark, $3.35; No. 5 blend, $5.35; 
No. 8 rye, $4.25. 

Duluth-Superior flour output for the 
week ending July 26: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TOTF BOBS onc cccccicccces 17,855 48 
Previous week .......++++:. 16,265 44 
VORP ABO .nccesrccccccccecs 17,415 47 
TWO FORTE GMO 2c cccscccccs 23,605 64 


In millfeed the local mills were booked 
ahead or were selling as rapidly as sup- 
plies were made. The market position 
was strong, although there was a some- 
what easier undertone. With the liberal 
rains that have prevailed in this section, 
local demand was perceptibly easier. 

The wheat market scored a further 
substantial advance, based on the sen- 
sational Canadian news and a reflection 
of foreign cables. Offerings, although 
large, were entirely inadequate to satisfy 
requirements. September, October, No- 
vember and December deliveries were be- 
ing quoted and traded in quite actively, 
with a further broadening in business 
looked for as the season advances. Cash 
business was slowing up. Country stocks 
were gradually being cleaned out, and 
most of the receipts were coming from 
Minneapolis for storage and later ship- 
ment east by boat. Elevator stocks de- 
creased 150,000 bus for the week, and 
holdings were reported at 1,631,000 bus 
of all varieties. 

Arrivals of corn continued small, and 
went into store to build up stocks for 
boat loading and shipment east. A me- 
dium-sized cargo was loaded, exceeding 
receipts to an extent that elevator hold- 
ings were reduced 39,000 bus. The mar- 
ket showed great strength. With re- 
ceipts spotted and thin, and offerings 
negligible, the oat trade was quiet. A 
reduction of 82,000 bus was reported in 
local stocks for the week. The barley 
movement dwindled to near nothing. The 
marketing and moving of the new crop 
was awaited to revive general interest. 
Rye prices showed a steady and wide ad- 
vance, the greatest gain being registered 
at the closing session, when futures 
scored a bulge slightly in excess of 7c. 

The flaxseed market developed strength 
on the action of wheat and the grain list 
generally. The current delivery showed 
steady improvement, and the cash reflect- 
ed this tendency throughout the week. 
Traders continued to move cautiously in 
entering into new commitments. 


NOTES 


Watson S. Moore left late last week 
for a 10 days’ business trip to New York. 


The flour movement from the interior 
has picked up a little, following the lull 
recently reported. Shipping operations 
have also improved. 

In the new St. Louis County jail, lo- 
cated at Duluth and just nearing com- 
pletion, the bakery equipment includes 
an electrical bread mixer and ovens. 

Package freighters in some instances 
are filling out cargoes with small lots of 
grain, to supply eastern demand for mill- 
ing account or to be assembled and later 
sent abroad. 


Except for the 56,000 bus Canadian 
flaxseed held in store here, bonded sup- 
plies of grain are about cleaned out. 
Last week a 46,000-bu lot of wheat that 
owners had held here was loaded on a 
boat and shipped east, leaving only 8,228 
bus at the close of business, July 26. 

There went by boat to Chicago last 
week 500,000 bus rye and 56,000 bus corn. 
Durum wheat and rye are also finding a 
steady outlet via Port Colborne. Sup- 
plies routed that way are going to the 
eastern seaboard for reshipment abroad, 
shippers finding the rate and dispatch 
favorable for the movement in that quar- 
ter. 


Bidding for boat tonnage is slow. 
Boats contracted ahead are caring for 
most of the present business. To com- 
plete loads it is necessary for some boats 
to make two or more elevators and, at 
the going low vessel rate, owners are not 
finding much profit in it. The present 
rate on wheat to Buffalo remains at 14%c 
bu for large carriers, but such cargoes 
are scarce, while small lots are generally 
bringing 1%c. Some rye was carried out 
under the above quoted rate. 

F, G. Carson. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat fu- 
tures, in cents, per bushel: 








r——Sept.——>° 

July July Old New Oct. Nov. Dec. 
19. 188% 126% 126% ..... beets Hebe 
Se ee (Se SR. ccuce #6s08 S006 
22. 129 Sh chacs . moans TT Ts. 
23. 135% 129% 129% 129 129 127% 
24. 134% 128% 1285 129% 129% 128 
25. 136% 131 131 130% 131 129% 
26. 141 135% 185% 135 135 133 

Daily closing prices of dark northern 


wheat, on track, in cents per bushel: 

July No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
19.. 131%.@154% 131% @144% 129% @142% 
21.. 130% @153% 130%@143% 128%@141% 
22.. 127% @148% 127% @138% 125% @136% 
23.. 183% @154% 133% @144% 131% @142% 
24.. 131% @152% 131% @142% 129% @140% 
25.. 134% @155% 134% @145% 132% @143% 


26.. 137 @158 137 @148 135 @146 
Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
per bushel: 
7-—Amber durum—, -Durum— 
July No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
19... 134% @135% 133% @134% 133% 131% 
21... 131% @132% 130% @131% 130% 128% 
22... 1830 @131 129 @130 129 127 
23... 186% @1387% 135% @136% 135% 133% 
24... 135% @136% 134% @135% 134% 132% 
25... 137% @138% 136% @1387% 136% 134% 
26.. 142 @143 141 @142 141 139 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 26, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 

Wheat stocks— ———grade——, 


1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn 
1,2nor § 121 ‘< 1 22 46 25 
sane. 7 
3 nor sf 69 o% _ 42 10 S 
All other 
spring 368 263 50 27 7 5 
1, 2am dal 
1,2dur § 844 1,236 69 71 96 33 
3amd 
3 dur i 85 35 
All other 
durum .. 644 1,052 229 82 161 118 
Winter .... 1 1 5 7 1 7 
Mined ..... ae ve oe 66 140 139 
Totals ..1,632 2,552 353 354 451 335 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7—-—Receipts——, —-Shipments— 


Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Spring .... 165 92 44 154 156 151 
Durum .... 319 536 322 469 498 640 
Winter .... 1 be 5 os ee 

Totals .. 485 628 371 623 654 691 
ere » 50 10 «591 87 -. 1,268 
CC ee 12 2 194 85 &§ 121 
ag TEE 490 160 171 2,412 548 328 
Barley .... 387 42 62 25 46 117 

Bonded ‘ie ‘ss Ks $s 55 = 
Flaxseed .. 21 5 24 17 24 28 

Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 

——Close——— 
Opening July 28 
July 21 High Low July 26 1923 


July ..$2.43% $2.53% $2.43% $2.53% $2.66 
Sept. . 2.31 2.41 2.30 2.40 2.37 
Oct. .. 2.26% 2.35% 2.25 2.35 2.28% 
BOT. ci covees ey 2.28% 

Stocks of flaxseed on July 26, at Duluth- 
Superior elevators: 52,519 bus domestic, 55,- 
841 bonded; year ago, 49,079 domestic. 





July 30, 1924 


OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 





day, July 29, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Cc —— From———_—— . 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Antwerp ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Belfast ..... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Bremen ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
BOPEESE ccc ce BB.08 .ccc cece 90.08 whe 
Ce <saees BO.00 cice secs BO00 
ee Bue ascs cae Bee 
Christiania .. 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
COG. sveeness 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 
oo 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 ras 
Dundee ...... 21.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 wee 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 
i eee 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 eS 
Hamburg .... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Bordeaux .... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 eee 
PETES ccccces 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 
Se «ss ED deen abe ‘séwe er 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 sane 
BEUE, coccccces 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 
Fw eee 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 amis 
Liverpool .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
London ...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Londonderry.. 21.00 .... 21.00 . cece 
Manchester .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
og ee > er re eves 
Rotterdam 18.00 18.00 18.00 18,00 18.00 
Gibraltar .... 40.00 1... sese cove $206 
Southampton,. 21.00 oe 
DORMG ..ccce Pe schs acee BUA 
Pirseus ..... o BOO seen bees sacs 
EEE. «hcenx WE. stae, sbme 206% 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
July 25, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
7 oe 
ice, gelled 2 15 7 ees 
Consolidated 52 630 61 33 
a 199 22 ee 
Grain Growers .. 519 1,064 101 uate 
Cee cctcceves = 343 72 38 
eee 3,081 1,210 102 
Pert Arthur ..... 248 335 13 ose 
a SE keevns 306 114 54 61 
Sask. Co-op. No. 1 1,399 528 98 75 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 251 154 2 40 
Private elevators. 7,449 2,401 430 72 
BOIS oc ccscces 16,571 6,993 961 319 
BOOS GOD ccccvese 6,099 1,791 2,678 218 
eer eee 2,424 1,267 276 50 
Lake shipments... 3,411 1,221 176 93 
Rail shipments... 339 59 1 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
Me. 1 hard ..4.. ae, Be Be Wiiccs 36 
No, 1 northern.-.1,425 No. 2C. W...... 3,051 
No. 2 northern..5,156 No. 3 C. W...... 674 
No. 3 northern..1,220 Ex. 1 feed ..... 70 
BD etecce sis Bee BE ends dines 304 
No. 4 special.... . a 2” Ree 329 
ae Pere 125 Special bin ..... 41 
No. 5 special.... oe Se vise seven 88 
WP ksi ves eva TO BUBVEOS cccccess 2,401 
No. 6 special.... 54 
DE 645 555 540%< 281 WE essen 6,993 
i ee 42 
OEE ee ctaades 3 
Special bin ..... 238 
ea 210 
WUCUEUO scvcevess 7,449 
| arr 16,571 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on July 26, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore .. 476 100 72 41 2 
Boston ..... 1 Kes 11 1 rT 
Buffalo ..... 2,591 782 567 1,955 27 
See 31 25 353 jas 
Chicago - 9,666 861 669 4,202 41 
ee 50 16 80 10 oe 
Duluth ..... 1,623 75 61 1,106 106 
Galveston ...1,582 eae was 59 cee 
Indianapolis. 64 288 79 ee kis 
Kan. City...8,291 275 23 133 9 
Milwaukee... 69 104 87 392 26 
Minneapolis 6,555 57 238 4,716 49 
N. Orleans.. 637 162 85 36 2 
Newp. News. ... kee 120 ons =e 
New York... 441 40 364 595 1 
Omaha ..... 1,892 185 112 47 ose 
Peoria ...... nes 5 6 ose 5 
Philadelphia. 228 38 49 128 2 
Sioux City... i80 128 58 3 1 
St. Joseph .. 686 167 46 6 2 
St. Louis ... 766 312 59 24 Wht 
eee 455 58 250 21 2 
Canals ..... 132 120 eee 711 19 
Lakes ...... 51 61 oe 776 oe 
Totals ...36,436 3,865 3,061 15,315 289 
Last year..28,849 1,930 5,710 13,082 847 


Increases: Wheat, 2,261,000 bus; corn, 94,- 
000. Decreases: Oats, 890,000 bus; rye, 100,- 
000; barley, 21,000. 





NEW SAN FRANCISCO BAKERY 

San Francisco, Car., July 26—The 
plans for a $750,000 plant to house 
the California Baking Co. bakery, which 
will be ready for occupancy about July 
1, 1925, are being prepared for property 
located south of Market Street, where 
trackage facilities will be provided. 
The building will occupy a plot of 
ground 200x250, three stories in height. 
Two large traveling ovens, 15x110, with 
a capacity of 10,000 loaves of bread an 
hour, will be part of the facilities, 
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OVER THE AIR 

Crowding golf a close second for pop- 
ularity these days is the radio, and while 
nightly a good proportion of the flour 
trade tunes in for its evening’s entertain- 
ment, it has not been reported hereto- 
fore that a flour man has done any ac- 
tual broadcasting. The first flour man to 
join the ranks of the Happiness Boys, 
the Chiclet Four, and Calvin Coolidge, is 
George A. Zabriskie, who last Wednesday 
night made a radio address over WEAF, 
New York, with WCAP, Washington, 
and WJAR, Providence, also hooked up. 
The subject on which he spoke was “The 
Food Value of Cane Sugar” (Mr. Za- 
briskie is president of the United States 
Sugar Association, besides being head of 
the New York office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills), and the address was for 
educational purposes solely. 

Mr. Zabriskie found it an interesting 
experience to talk to thousands all over 
the country in a roomful of saxophones, 
cornets, bass drums and prima donnas, 
all waiting the chance to “do their stuff.” 

By this speech it was hoped to rouse 
people to the advisability and wisdom of 
consuming more sugar, and there would 
seem to be a lesson for flour men here. 
Certainly the campaign to eat more bread 
would be given a new impetus by a radio 
message, and it looks as though the trade 
was missing an opportunity for good mis- 
sionary work by not going into this field. 


NEW YORK 

The flour market last week followed 
the meteoric career of wheat, and it 
proved absolutely impossible to foretell 
in any measure its daily movements. 
Prices rose feverishly on the wheat ad- 
vances, though the mills were willing to 
come down on the breaks. There seemed 
to be a sense in the trade that part of 
the rise was undue inflation and that the 
top prices would not last. It was all, 
however, a case where only time can show 
which thought was more nearly right. 

At the close of the previous week on 
the breaks in the market there was a 
fair amount of buying. A few of the 
larger bakers took on lots of flour, and 
though these were not of large propor- 
tions, they helped the general volume. 
Through the trade a good many brokers 
reported a moderate amount of business. 

Consumers here avoided taking on any 
long lines, as they did not wish to have 
much flour on hand until the market had 
steadied, and it was moreover, almost in- 
variably, as it has been for some time 
past, the question of price which deter- 
mined whether or not the sale would be 
made. It was extremely discouraging to 
brokers whose mills’ prices remained con- 
tinuously high, as they were practically 
excluded from the sales that were made, 
but where millers were able to quote their 
representatives low prices, the men here 
reported July one of the best months of 
the year. 

On an upset market such as has ob- 
tained for the past two weeks, some one 
is always greatly disappointed. In this 
case it was both the consumer, who let 
the market get away from him, and the 
jobber, who bought at much lower levels 
and sold early, thinking he could replace, 
and who is now regretting he did not 
hold for higher prices. 

Some of the new hard winter wheat 
flour looks extremely good to the trade 
here. Its absorption is excellent, and 
some of the protein is running very high. 
This augurs well for the Kansas miller 
this year, and the trade looks for a good 
volume of sales when prices steady and 
conditions are more sure. 

It is almost useless to attempt to quote 
prices, as changes are so rapid that that 
of today is useless tomorrow. Quota- 
tions generally, at the close of the week, 
Tanged: spring fancy patents $8@8.50, 


standard patent $7.40@8, clears $5.95@ 
6.30; hard winter wheat short patents 
$7@7.50, straights $6.65@7.10; soft win- 
ter straights, $6@6.50; rye, $5.15@5.50, 
—all in jute. Receipts, 141,842 bbls; 
exports, 42,795. 

WHEAT 


Early in the week the market reacted 
and, with only a moderate demand and 
very small export interest, quotations 
were lower. The middle of the week, on 
sensational bullish crop reports, prices 
rose excitedly, and closed 5@7c higher. 
Although some authorities were skeptical 
about the extent of the losses, these re- 
ports caused considerable activity among 
commission houses. At the close of the 
week there was general reaction, and 
closing values were below the previous 
day. Taken as a whole, all prices during 
the week were feverish, with wide changes 
from day to day. Quotations: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.46%,; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.65%; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.44%4; No. 1 
northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.35; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., 
export, $1.35. Receipts, 188,000 bus; ex- 
ports, 563,172. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn receipts at primary points were 
large, and crop accounts more favorable, 
as a result of improved weather condi- 
tions. Market was influenced by the ac- 
tion of wheat but, on the whole, was 
somewhat: weaker. Quotations: No. 2 
yellow, $1.25; No. 2 mixed, $1.22. Re- 
ceipts, 131,300 bus; exports, 1,500. 

Oats followed wheat and corn on the 
rise, and declined also under commission 
house selling. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
651%c; No. 3 white, 644%c. Receipts, 710,- 
000 bus; exports, 270,700. 


NOTES 


Cars of flour on spot last week were 
723, probably the smallest on record. A 
year ago there were 901, and a week 
ago 962. 

Among millers in New York last week 
were Fred C. Tullis, assistant sales man- 
ager for eastern territory for the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, visiting Dawson & 
Seaver, Harvey Owens, sales manager 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., and Clarence 
Stickell, of D. A. Stickell & Sons, Ha- 
gerstown, Md. 


Several New York flour men are vis- 
iting their mills and looking over the 
crop. Charles Shirk left for the South- 
west last Monday, H. F. Freeman, in 
charge of the office of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., went to Minneapolis on Sun- 
day, and John R. French, of French & 
Park, traveled through Pennsylvania last 
week. 


Negotiations for the rehabilitation of 
the F. L. Bradbury Co., Long Island 
City, have been unsuccessful, and the 
plant which made crullers for New York- 
ers for so many years has passed into the 
hands of a realty company. The Brad- 
bury company went fnto bankruptcy sev- 
eral months ago and the plant has since 
been idle. 


A meeting of the large bakers all over 
the state was called at Albany on July 
24 by Commissioner B. A. Pyrke, with 
regard to the enforcement of the bread 
weight law passed by the last legislature. 
The enforcement of this statute is in the 
hands of the department of farms and 
markets, and the commissioner desired to 
learn the opinion of bakers as to the best 
way to enforce it. It was learned that 
bread weighing 1 lb, 14% lbs, or multiple 
thereof, need not be marked, and from 
Commissioner Pyrke’s attitude the bakers 
felt he would co-operate with them and 
that they would be treated fairly. 


BUFFALO 
Flour was quoted as high as $9 bbl 
here last week, and all grades were 


stronger. Feeds also advanced, and the 
situation was very tight at the close of 
the seven-day period. Kansas mill rep- 
resentatives reported a dearth of orders 
in comparison with their usual bookings 
at this season of the year. 

Fancy spring patents were quoted at 
$8.70@9.05, although it was reported 
that some jobbers were underselling the 
mill quotations slightly. Standard pat- 
ents held within 30c of the fancy grades. 
First clears were strong and in good 
demand, and considerable tonnage could 
have been sold had mills been able to 
obtain patent business to warrant pro- 
duction of the cheaper grades. 

Some good sales of Kansas grades 
were made, but nothing like the amount 
booked here last July. Winter patents 
did not advance in proportion to spring 
grades, but were firmly held. 

Quotations, July 26: spring patents, 
fancy $8.70@9.05, standard $8.50@8.70, 
first clear $6.75@7; southwestern pat- 
ents, fancy $7.40@7.75, standard $7.10@ 
7.30. 

Output of Buffalo mills, with a week- 
ly capacity as noted, with comparisons, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac» 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 30-36 ....... 187,500 147,279 79 
Previous week ... 187,500 155,199 83 
TOG GMO occcscss 166,500 118,985 71 
Two years ago... 166,500 164,550 99 


Feeds were strong and showed up- 
ward tendeneies, with resellers dominat- 
ing the market and capturing most of 
the business. This group has been able 
to dispose of the bulk of its holdings at 
very substantial profits, and the inquiry 
reaching mills indicates its supplies have 
been very materially reduced. 

Local and some western mills were 
holding bran and middlings for mixed 
car buyers, and were not actively in 
the market for new business. Bran ad- 
vanced to $32@32.50, Boston, and stand- 
ard middlings to $34@34.50. Oil meal 
moved up sharply to $46 on the strength 
of reports that supplies available for 
near-by shipment were very small. 

Cottonseed meal was quoted at $56.50, 
Boston, for the 43 per cent grade. Con- 
sumers were buying only what they 
needed. 

The Buffalo trade stayed close to the 
big board at the Corn Exchange last 
week, but prices moved through such a 
range that little buying was done. Wheat 
premiums held strong, with high pro- 
tein grain very scarce. Lake corn was 
held firmly at $1.17, and lake oats were 
offered at 60c for No. 2 and 59c for 
No. 3. Low supplies of barley resulted 
in holders advancing their price to 87c 
for the 46-lb malting grade. 

Some millers were going on the theory 
that heavy receipts might be expected at 
Chicago in the near future and would 
force a break in wheat prices.. Only a 
fair amount of grain is arriving at this 
port, and no great rush is expected until 
September. Stocks are estimated as fol- 
lows: in store, wheat, American 2,803,- 
121 bus, Canadian 1,988,196; corn, Amer- 
ican, 1,247,734; oats, American 1,410,- 
088, Canadian 825,432; barley, American 
54,499, Canadian 69,288; rye, American 
1,445,216, Canadian 113,969. Stocks 
afloat: wheat, 235,000 bus; oats, 1,189,000. 


FLOUR CLUB OUTING 

The largest and most enjoyable outing 
of the Buffalo Flour Club was held July 
26 at Pipe’s Creek Inn, with 35 members 
and a number of guests in attendance. A 
chicken dinner was served at noon, with 
Fred Krueger, president of the club, in 
the place of honor. Speech making was 
barred by common consent. 

In the afternoon a hectic ball game 
was played between the flour and feed 
divisions of the club. The feed men 
maintained their unbroken record of vic- 
tories by trouncing the flour sellers eight 
to six in a regulation game. 

In the evening a second meal was 
served. A downpour forced the club 
members indoors, where various sports 
were enjoyed until a late hour. 

The committee headed by E. A. Miller 
was given an enthusiastic vote of thanks 
for the excellent arrangements. 


NOTES 
John Benz, formerly with the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., is now repre- 
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senting the Thornton & Chester Milling 
Co. in western New York. 

Fire on July 25 destroyed the granary 
of F. A. Cooley, York, N. Y., causing a 
loss of $15,000. 

Arthur A. Smith has been appointed 
Buffalo distributor for the Whole Grain 
Wheat Co., Chicago. 

F, W. Dickerman, of the Boston office 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., called 
at the Buffalo offices last week. 

The International Cooperage Co. has 
asked the Niagara Falls -city council for 
authority to build a plant in Lafayette 
Avenue, that city, to replace the one 
burned a year ago. 

Some lake chartering was done last 
week on the basis of 13%c bu for rye, 
Duluth to Buffalo, and 1%ec from Fort 
William to Buffalo. There is a good in- 
quiry for tonnage to move the new crop 
on arrival at the Head of the Lakes. 

P. D. Fannestock. 


BOSTON 

There was no material increase in the 
volume of sales of flour in the local mar- 
ket last week, so far as business with 
mills was concerned, while sales at second 
hands were less than the previous week. 
The advance in wheat, both cash and 
speculative, gave a convenient excuse 
for a general advance in flour prices, but 
the reaction from the high wheat levels 
did not have any material result in an 
increase of business. The resale of 
flour, while not up to previous weeks, 
was of sufficient proportions to discount 
any business that might be done from 
the mills. Apparently nothing of mo- 
ment was done in new wheat flour for 
forward delivery. 

At the close of the week, prices were 
again advanced and were quoted as fol- 
lows, per 196 lbs, in sacks: spring pat- 
ents, special short $8.90@9.15, standard 
patents $7.75@8.90, first clears $6@6.75; 
hard winter patents, new, $6.75@7.85; 
soft winter patents $6.75@7.90, straight 
$6.40@6.85, clear $5.80@6.50. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending July 26, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts— -——Stocks—, 


1924 1923 1924 1923 


vige?, bile... 29,080 86088 i... Sige 


Wheat, bus... 1,000 116,425 1,052 330,235 
Comm, BUS. ..:. 1,500 Ge aviacs 1,484 2,868 
Oats, bus..... 12,600 27,000 15,744 33,813 
mye, BOR. is. cane 500 604 125,922 
Millfeed, tons. SS asses. CV las = eee 
Oatmeal, cases 384 Gee ‘“eestes Notes 


The wheat feed market was firmly 
held, although demand ruled slow. Of- 
ferings were moderate for shipment. 
Other feeds were held firm, with a fair- 
ly good demand. Quotations, lake-and- 
rail shipment, prompt: spring bran, 
$31.50@32; winter bran, hard $82 and 
soft $32.50; middlings, $32.50@33 for 
standard and $36@36.50 for flour; mixed 
feed, $34@37; red dog, $43; gluten feed, 
$44.55; gluten meal, $54.80; hominy feed, 
$45.50; stock feed, $43.50; oat hulls, re- 
ground, $17; cottonseed meal, $46.50@ 
56.60; linseed meal, $48@49,—all in 100’s. 

Demand for corn meal was good, with 
the market firmly held. Granulated yel- 
low was quoted at $3.25, bolted yellow 
at $3.20 and feeding meal and cracked 
corn at $2.55, all in 100’s. Oatmeal firm- 
ly held, with a good demand at $3.50 
for rolled and $3.85 for cut and ground, 
in 90-lb sacks. Rye flour was in good 
demand, with prices firmly held at $5.60 
@5.85 for choice white patents, and 
standard at $5.35@5.50. Straights about 
15¢ bbl less. 

NOTES 

The Buckley Macaroni Co., Berlin, 
Conn., has been incorporated, with $50,- 
000 capital. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by the Mory Baking Co., 
New Haven, Conn. Liabilities, $2,150; 
assets, $150, 

Exports from Boston during the seven 
days ending July 26 were 108,150 bus 
bonded wheat and 2,900 sacks bonded 
flour to London. 

W. M. Steinke, sales manager Mills 
of Albert Lea Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Boston last week visiting his New Eng- 
land representative. 

Theodore F. Thayer, who has been 
with the Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. 
for eight years as New England sales 
representative, has accepted a position 
with the Collis Products Co., Clinton, 
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Iowa, manufacturers of dried butter- 
milk. 

During June, 1924, there were shipped 
from Portland, Oregon, to north At- 
lantic ports by water, through the Pan- 
ama Canal, 3,775 bbls flour. 

Recent Massachusetts bakery incor- 
porations include the Park Baking Co., 
Inc., Worcester; Weston’s Bakeries, Inc., 
Waltham; and the Hawthorne Lunch, 
Inc., Brookline. 

Edson S. Woodworth, president E, S. 
Woodworth & Co., and president Con- 
crete Elevator Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Boston last week and visited the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Thomas Heathfield, for 38 years a 
grain and flour inspector for the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, died July 20 at 
the Palmer Hospital, Boston, after an 
illness of several months. 


Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market last week ruled firm 
in sympathy with the strength of wheat, 
and mill limits were generally advanced. 
Local stocks in the hands of jobbers and 
bakers are small and, while they take 
on only small lots to satisfy current 
needs, their aggregate purchases are of 
considerable volume. Exporters are 
showing some interest. Receipts for the 
week were 10,500,353 Ibs in sacks. Ex- 
ports, 3,700 sacks to Gothenburg, 1,100 
to Christiania, 1,660 to Saloniki, 1,214 
to Dublin, 500 to Belfast, 1,000 to Lon- 
donderry, 500 to Manchester, 9,000 to 
Glasgow, 1,401 to Dundee and 4,500 to 
Leith. 

Flour quotafions, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patents 


first clear $5.75@6.40, hard winter short 
patent $7.50@8, straight $7@7.50; soft 
winter straight, $5.60@6.15; rye flour, 


$5.50@6. 

Millfeed ruled firm under small sup- 
plies and in sympathy with the strength 
of feed grains, though demand was only 
moderate. Quotations in car lots, per 
ton, to arrive: spring bran, $31.50@32.50; 
soft winter bran, $32@33; hard winter 
bran, $31@32; standard middlings, $32.50 
@83.50; flour middlings, $86@37; red 
dog, $43@44. 

The wheat market was strong, influ- 
enced largely by bearish Canadian crop 
advices, and prices during the week ad- 
vanced 10c. Receipts, 133,981 bus; ex- 
ports, 121,310; stock, 617,749. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 red winter, $1.37@1.38; No. 
3 red winter, $1.34@1.35; No. 4 red 
winter, $1.82@1.33; No. 5 red winter, 
$1.29@1.30; No. 2 red winter $1.32@ 
1.38, No. 3 red winter $1.29@1.30, No. 4 
red winter $1.27@1.28, No. 5 red winter 
$1.24@1.25, all garlicky. 

Export deliveries of corn were nomi- 
nal, in the absence of spot offerings. 
Local car lots were scarce and 2c higher, 
‘ though the volume of business transact- 
ed was of only moderate proportions. 
Receipts, 9,979 bus; stock, 36,706. Quo- 
tations, car lots for local trade: No. 2 
yellow $1.28@1.29, No. 3 yellow $1.26 
@1.27. 

Corn goods ruled firm and higher, in 
sympathy with the strength of raw ma- 
terial. ere was a moderate jobbing 
inquiry. Quotations, in 100-Ib sacks, kiln- 
dried: granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $3.15@3.25; yellow and white 
table meal, fancy, $3.15@3.25; pearl hom- 
iny and grits, $3.15@3.25. 

Oats were in small supply, but de- 
mand was slow and prices eased off ‘4c. 
Receipts, 24,617 bus; stock, 53,127. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 white, 66@66144c; No. 3 
white, 65@65%c. 


NOTES 


J. E. Bailey, of the milling firm of 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was 
on ’change July 24, 

A $2,000 cg cma 
Quaker our 
and etee acaehe 
On his recent visit south, Harvey C. 


occurred at the 
ills, Thirty-first 


ee 


$8.30@8.75, standard patent $7.75@8.25, . 
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do a large cotton shipping business, with 
its Philadelphia terminal as a distribut- 
ing point. 

Samuet S. DANIELS. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour last week, after a weak opening, 
turned strong and humped itself till the 
close, when it made its highest score of 
the season. The black rust announce- 
ment, the experts’ periodical trump card 
which was thrown into the market with 
bombshell effect, changed the situation 
in the twinkling of an eye and sent prices 
kiting. Some of the spring wheat mills 
especially made great records for them- 
selves in getting to high ground, by nev- 
er stopping or looking backward until 
they were up to $9 or $10 bbl for top 
grade, or safely out of reach. A few 
of the southwestern mills also were right 
speedy in climbing to safety, particu- 
larly after the inside prices of their cash 
wheat began to move up closer to the 
outside rates. 

In short, it was a great week for 
keeping ahead of the procession on the 
part of the sellers, but a dismal failure 
as far as any business or trading of 
moment was concerned. A little was 
done in new soft winters at quotations, 
for both domestic and export account, 
but it was a mere bagatelle, compared 
with what would have been done at this 
time of year under normal conditions. 
The buying trade gh sg is still 
maintaining the attitude that the mills 
can both keep and eat their flour at these 
prices, so far as it is concerned. 

Nominal closing prices, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-Ib cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $8@8.25, 
standard patent $7.50@7.75; hard winter 
short patent $7.50@7.75, straight $7@ 
7.25; soft winter short patent $6.60@ 
6.85, straight (near-by) $5.85@6.10; rye 
flour, white $5.60@5.85, dark $4.85@ 
5.10. City mills’ jobbing prices: spring 
patent, $8.75; winter patent, $7.30; win- 
ter straight, $6.80. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
24,812 bbls, 9,337 of which were destined 
for export. No exports. 

City mills reported demand slow and 
unsatisfactory in all quarters. Notwith- 
standing the big advance in wheat, they 
made no change in their prices of either 
flour or feed. 

Millfeed was unchanged and lifeless. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $31@32; soft winter bran, 
$32@33; standard middlings, $32@33; 
flour middlings, $35@36; red dog, $#42@ 
43; city mills’ middlings, $33.50. 

Cash wheat in the local market was 
booming and active, closing 554@7%c 
higher than a week ago. No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, closed on July 26 at 6%c 
under No. 2 red winter, as against 444c 
under the ‘previous week and 8c under 
last year. Exporters are buying the wheat, 
while the mills are keeping hands off, 
being unable to sell flour on any such 
basis. The new grain is moving more 
freely, and grading much better. Clos- 
ing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.42; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.35%; 
July, $1.355%4; August, $1.3514; range of 
new southern for week, $1.01@1.35; last 
year, 70c@$1.02%. 

Of the 355,788 bus wheat received here 
last week, 343,444, mostly new southern, 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
15,984 bus, all Canadian. Stocks were 
430,580 bus, 424,142 domestic and 6,438 
Canadian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
July 3 to July 26, 417,919 bus, against 
535,313 in the corresponding period of 
1923. Range of prices last week, $1.01 
@1.35; last year, 70c@$1.024%. Arrivals 
for the week were 265,588 bus, against 
218,418 last year. 

Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
2 yellow, track, $1.27@1.28; No. 2, spot, 
$1.09. Receipts, 10,609 bus; stock, 101,- 
585. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Noy. 2, 1923, to July 26, 1924, 340,925 bus; 
year 368,910. Range of prices last 
week, $1.05@1.08; last year, 91@94ec. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 66c; No. 3 white, domestic, 65c. 
Receipts, 32,385 bus; exports, 59,644; 
' Clesing. pri f No. 9 $ 

price for rye: No. 2, spot, $1, 
or 7%c up for the week. There were 
bag lot voles of new southern, aggregat- 





ing 358 bus, at 95c@$1, as to quality and 
condition. Receipts were 2,358 bus, ex- 
ports 68,571, stocks 41,448. 

NOTES 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore ‘export elevators: Canadian 
wheat, $1.80 bu; domestic wheat, $1.55; 
corn, $1.25; rye, $1.10; barley, $1.10; 
oats, 75c. 

Charles B. Rogers, secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co., grain, Minnneapolis, has ap- 
plied for membership in the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Charles Minnigerode, of Minnigerode 
& Co., food products agents, and secre- 
tary Baltimore Flour Club, is gradually 
recovering from an illness which de- 
veloped on his return from the conven- 
tion of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs at Buffalo. 

E. Olmstead Boyd, formerly of Tate, 
Miilller & Co., grain exporters, but lat- 
terly of E. O. Boyd & Co., operating as 
grain brokers and dealers in Chamber of 
Commerce membership certificates, died 
at his home in this city, July 20, after a 
protracted illness, aged 63. 

The C, A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., operat- 
ing the Patapsco Flouring Mills at Elli- 
cott City, Md., has started a campaign 
to sell for only 49¢ in connection with 
Patapsco Flour a Puss-In-Boots which 
sells regularly for $1. Puss-In-Boots, 
made of black patent leatherette, with 
natural painted face and red felt jacket 
and boot tops, 17% inches from end of 
ears to tail, when bent forward says 
“Me-O-W.” 

Thomas C. Bowling, vice president and 
manager Jefferson Milling Co., Charles 
Town, W. Va., visited this market last 
week, likewise the following Maryland 
millers: Ernest J. Sponseller, of Englar 
& Sponseller, Westminster; S. P. F. 
Kline, president Liberty Milling Co., 
Germantown, with a mill also at Boons- 
boro; W. C. Geeting, president Keedys- 
ville Milling Co., Keedysville, and Dr. 
A. G. Tracey and H. C. Belt, of the 
Malko Milling & Lighting Co., Hamp- 
stead. 

At the July meeting of the Baltimore 
Flour Club, A. W. Mears, re-elected 
president National Federated Flour 
Clubs, gave an interesting account of 
the annual convention of the latter or- 
ganization ‘recently held at Buffalo, and 
offered a motion, which was unanimously 
carried, authorizing President Myers of 
the local body to appoint the proper 
committees to arrange for the reception 
and entertainment of the annual conven- 
tion to be held here next June. The local 
club also decided to dispense with its 
usual meeting in August, because of 
the light attendance of members in 
warm weather. 


Charles M. Trueheart, of Trueheart 
& Russell, flour jobbers and millers’ 
agents, this city, is in the limelight by 
reason of an article from his pen, giving 
in vigorous language his ideas as to the 
cause of the present advance in wheat 
and other grains, which appeared in the 
New York World of July 23 and which 
has been copied and commented on edi- 
torially by many of the leading papers 
of the country. Mr. Trueheart thinks 
the government has underestimated the 
grain crops, that the boom is due to poli- 
tics and the Republican party, but that 
any further inflation of wheat to get 
votes will act as a boomerang or be more 
than offset by a cry of higher bread 
from the hungry masses. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


ROCHESTER 


About everything in the shape of flour 
on millers’ books has been ordered out. 
The trade was as conservative as ever in 
buying. Stocks were light, and the in- 
tent appeared to be to keep them that 
way. 

Following wheat, mills sharply ad- 
vanced hard wheat flour prices 10@25c 
bbl on the higher grades. There was less 
doing in clears, but demand was about 
sufficient to clean up offerings. 

Range of prices on spring wheat 
flours at the end of last week: patents, 
$8.75@8.90 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $8.85@9; straights, $8.75, cot- 
ton 98’s, mostly local; bakers patent, 
$8.40, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$8.25; first clears, $6.75@7.40, cotton 98’s, 
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car lots, Boston; local, $6.75@7.30; low 
grade, $4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. A 
substantial part of the shipments was in 
less than car lots. 

There was some inquiry for new crop 
flour, but millers refused to sell until 
there was something tangible as to qual- 
ity and price. Here was about the range 
of prices at the end of the week: winter 
straight, mill brands, $6.95 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston, with everything 
moved in mixed cars; local, to grocers 
$7.50@7.70, to bakers $7 to a shade more. 
Entire wheat and graham flours were in 
light demand, with entire wheat of- 
fered at $7.95@8 bbl, and graham at 
$6.60, both cotton 98’s, less than car lots, 
Boston. 

There was no improvement in rye 
trade. Old orders were about filled. 
Mill brands, light, were offered at the 
end of the week at $5.75@5.85 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6@6.10, 

Millfeed prices were sharply higher. 
Some mills were oversold and withdrew 
prices temporarily; others advanced $2.50 
@3.50 on bran and up to $4.50 on 
middlings, Range of prices: spring bran, 
$33@34 ton, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; 
local, $33; winter bran, $33, mostly local; 
spring middlings, $35@36, sacked, mixed 
cars, Boston; local, $35; winter mid- 
dlings, $35, mostly local. Rye feed was 
closely cleaned up, with some mills be- 
hind on orders. Prices were held $1 
higher at $29@30 ton, sacked, mostly 
near-by. 

Jobbers who handled western feeds 
reported slack business, with the month 
away behind July, 1923. Prices were 
firmly held, with little change up to the 
end of the week. Corn meal $49 ton, and 
ground oats $46, both sacked, delivered. 
Corn meal, table quality, $4@4.25 cwt, 
mostly small lots. 

Mills grinding western grain in transit 
and distributing heavily, reported fair 
sales, mostly prompt delivery. There 
was objection to forward shipments be- 
yond a 30-day limit and little was 
booked. Corn meal was held firm at $48 
ton and ground oats at $45, both sacked 
and mostly less than car lots, Rochester 
rate points. Standard bran was offered 
at $33 ton and standard middlings at 
$34, both less than car lots, Rochester 
yas Many country mills were out of 
eed. 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
RUT CE Tere eee ee 5,800 31 
SUOCIOER WOOK, 6.0 i se0c0 even 4,800 26 


Of last week’s total, 4,800 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 700 winter and 300 
rye. T. W. Knapp. 


FLEISCHMANN SCHOOL FOR 
BAKERS CLOSES COURSE 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—The Fleischmann 
Traveling School for Bakers, which 
opened in Pittsburgh on April 7, closed 
July 26 after a very successful course in 
which more than 500 bakers from vari- 
ous sections of western Pennsylvania, 
eastern Ohio and West Virginia were 
entered. The course for each class lasted 
two weeks, during which time “Sam” 
Goetz, cake and pastry expert, gave some 
notable demonstrations of the art of cake 
and pastry making. So great was the 
interest manifested by some of the baker 
students that they returned at the end 
of the course to enter another class. 
One day of each week was devoted to the 
“No-dough-time” process of bread mak- 
i 





ng. 

The school will reopen Aug. 18 in Cin- 
cinnati, at 306 Walnut Street, where it 
will be located for an indefinite stay. 
Tuition is free to all who enter the 
classes, the only requirement being that 
the students attend regularly. Those who 
finish the course are awarded certificates 
signed by Julius Fleischmann. 

The cakes and pastry made at the 
school are sampled by the students, many 
of whom are allowed to take home some 
of the products made by Mr. Goetz, 
whose earnest desire to impart his in- 
struction to the students was one of the 
outstanding features of the series of 
classes held here. Practical talks and 
demonstrations on window dressing and 
sales promotion were made by M. E. 
Gale to each class. C. C. Larus. 
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SEATTLE 
Coast flour prices advanced sharply 
last week with wheat, family flour quo- 


tations being 20c and bakers grades 40c 


higher than the week before. 

Buyers of bakers grades showed no 
disposition to follow the rise in prices, 
many of them having already covered 
requirements for some time ahead. The 
family flour trade, however, was fair to 

od, to a considerable extent as a re- 
sult of the fact that coast mills are ad- 
hering more closely than heretofore to 
the policy of limiting sales to 30 days, 
which has resulted in a more regular 
volume of sales, more or less regardless 
of market fluctuations. 

There is evidence that the oriental 
markets are interested in booking coast 
flour. This is shown, not so much by 
sales, though a fair amount has been 
sold recently, principally to Hongkong, 
as by the fact that oriental bids have 
for the past fortnight shown a tendency 
to follow up the numerous advances in 
quotations. While oriental bids are be- 
low the ideas of coast millers, they have 
been advanced from time to time at ap- 
proximately the same rate as the in- 
crease in quotations, and it is generally 
believed by the trade that as soon as 
wheat prices become stable, a broad buy- 
ing demand will develop. 

The Pacific Flour Export Co. has 
been functioning for less than a fort- 
night, but it is already apparently hav- 
ing a stabilizing influence on all export 
flour quotations, representing, as it does, 
85 per cent of the export milling capac- 
ity of the Pacific Northwest, in that 
the independent mills, while they may 
quote for export below the export com- 
pany’s prices, are less inclined to sell at 
any price that will get the business, and 
at least are not offering below the cost 
of production. 

A little Pacific Coast flour has moved 
to Atlantic Coast markets recently, but 
the outside domestic demand is very lim- 
ited excepting from California, where 
it is about normal. 

Washington family patent was quoted 
at the close of last week at $7.30@7.80 
bbl, basis 49-Ib cottons, coast, bakers 
patent $7.60@7.70, basis 98-lb cottons, 
and pastry flour $6.50@6.60, same basis. 
Blends, made from Montana and/or Da- 
kota and Pacific hard wheats, $7.50@ 
8.20 bbl. 

Dakota hard wheat top patents, basis 
98-lb cottons, carloads, coast, were quot- 
ed at the end of last week at $8.65@9.15 
bbl, and Montana at $7.60@8. 

Millfeed prices advanced $1 again last 
week, Washington standard mill-run be- 
ing quoted at $33 ton, and Montana 
mixed feed, August-September shipment, 
at $32. 

Offerings of cash wheat have been ex- 
tremely limited and, while demand was 
light, it was sufficient to advance prices. 
Big Bend milling blue-stem sold the mid- 
dle of last week at $1.50 bu, and at the 
Close $1.52 was demanded. Western 
white, $1.37@1.38; red winter, $1.35; 
northern spring $1.36. At the close of 
the week, $1.67 bu was quoted for Mon- 
tana dark hard northern spring, 14 per 
cent protein, and $1.64 for 13 per cent. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, with a weekly capacity of 52,800 
bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

Se MD a's 66. 5.60 00 60.0485 30,552 58 
Previous week .........-+. 29,490 56 
DE ME Wa dp ie cn ees sees ee 28,105 53 
M VOOTE BHO ....csccssss 29,305 6 
Three years ago ........... 19,805 38 
Pour years ago ............ 10,370 20 
Five years ago ............ 8,880 16 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, with a weekly capacity of 57,- 


000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TOIF 30-86 .nccccccccosecss BRSR2 38 
Previous week .......+.... 22,236 39 
0 ee 7,025 12 
TWO FORTS GRO occccvceseve 14,090 25 
Three years ago .......+.+. 20,412 36 
POR PORES OHO . o006c0cceKek 7,501 13 


Seventeen interior mills in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended July 19, 1924, with a 
two weeks’ capacity on full-time sched- 
ule operating six days a week of 136,700 
bbls of flour, made 51,641, or 38 per 
cent of capacity, against 41,337 made 
the previous fortnight by 15 mills with 
a two weeks’ capacity of 88,400 bbls, or 
47 per cent of capacity. 


NOTES 


Export straights were advanced last 
week from $6.50 bbl to $6.70, ¢.i.f., Chi- 
nese ports, and cut-off from $6.70 to 
$6.90. 


Out-of-town millers in Seattle last 
week included D. A. Pattullo, Crown 
Mills, Portland, and M. G. Russi, Rose 
City Milling Co., Portland. 

In a fire which practically wiped out 
the business section of Twisp, Wash., 
last week, the warehouse of the Twisp 
Roller Mills, Inc., was destroyed. 


It was the intention of the Pacific 
Westbound Conference to increase the 
flour rates of $5.50 ton to China and $5 
to Japan to $6.50 and $6 on Sept. 1, but 
at the instance of the coast mills it has 
agreed to continue the present rates to 
Nov. 30. 


OGDEN 

Shipments of new crop wheat were ar- 
riving at the Ogden mills and elevators 
in increasing volume last week, and the 
amount of old crop grain received showed 
considerable decrease. However, mills 
had sufficient old wheat on hand for op- 
eration through August without blend- 
ing in new grain. Millers reported that 
the new grain was of excellent quality. 
However, farmers declared that yields 
were far below the average, though 
somewhat better than expected a few 
weeks ago. 

Investigations made by Idaho officials 
failed to reveal any section where the 
crops were burned out, though the state- 
ment was made that the crops in that 
state were considerably below normal. 

Wheat prices continued high. Quota- 
tions on July 26 were $1.35 bu for old 
crop dark hard, soft white and hard 
white, and $1.35@1.40 for dark north- 
ern spring. New crop prices were 5@10c 
less. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


GREAT FALLS 

No change was noted in quotations for 
mill output last week, and prices stood 
as for the previous week. They were: 
patent flour $7.50 bbl and first clear 
$4.70, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, 
in car lots; bran $28 ton and standard 
middlings $30, same terms. 


NOTES 


George F. Sutherland, superintendent 
of the Royal Milling Co.’s plant, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Sutherland, is enjoying 
his annual vacation in Glacier Park. 

Standard prices have been adopted by 
the county organizations of threshermen 
in the wheat growing counties for the 
coming crop. Where they furnish all 
help in handling the wheat, the rate will 
be 14c bu, the farmer furnishing the fuel 
for the machinery at the field in all 
cases. Where the farmer furnishes all 
help except the machine operatives, the 
rate will be 7c bu. The highest charge 
permissible will be l5c. The rate is the 


same as the general rate last year, al- 
though in some sections it is %@lc 
cheaper. 

Lee Tinker, manager Farmers’ eleva- 
tor, Poplar, has been investigating re- 
ports as to plans of farmers for clean- 
ing their wheat before marketing it this 
year, and he says that it appears cer- 
tain that will be the almost universal 
rule there. The farmers believe that the 
higher grade their wheat will thereby 
show, together with the value of the 
screenings for their stock, will pay a 
handsome return on the effort. 

Joun A. Curry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Jobbers and bakers were still hesitant 
last week about entering the market for 
supplies of flour beyond near-by require- 
ments. The almost daily advances in 
wheat and consequent increase in the 
price of flour eliminated the possibility 
of any volume of business for the time 
being. 

Mill prices were all advanced. Dakota 
standard patent was $8.50@8.90 bbl, 
Montana standard $7.75@8.35, and Kan- 
sas standard $7@7.50. Washington and 
Oregon blue-stem patent $7@7.50, and 
cut-off $6.50@7, cotton 98's, delivered, 
San Francisco. 

The millfeed market was firm, with 
prices advanced about $1. Northern 
bran and mill-run were $35@36 ton, 
Kansas bran $34.50@35, middlings $42 
@A4, and low grade flour $#44@46. De- 
ferred shipments were about $1 more. 

*” +e 

Out-of-town visitors in San Francisco 
last week were A. Cohen, of the North- 
ern Grain & Warehouse Co., Portland, 
H. E. Woolner, Great Western Milling 
Co., Los Angeles, and S. Jahn, Jahn & 
Co., flour and grain dealers, Seattle. 


PORTLAND 


Flour prices advanced another 20c 
last week, following the rise in the wheat 
market. All grades were affected. Fam- 
ily patents are now listed at $7.45, bakers 
hard wheat at $7.85 and bakers blue-stem 
patents at $6.15. Buying was on a 
larger scale, as bakers and jobbers be- 
lieve the market will go higher. 

A moderate export business was done 
by the new Pacific Flour Export Co., 
Chinese buyers paying the prices asked. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

July 20-26 ......... 62,000 35,500 57 
Previous week ..... 62,000 36,862 59 
BOOP OBO cccccvcves 62,000 35,486 57 
Two years ago..... 57,000 18,026 31 
Three years ago.... 48,000 22,352 46 
Four years ago..... 48,000 9,266 19 
Five years ago..... 42,600 18,374 43 


The millfeed market was also very 
firm, with prices tending upward. Mill- 
run was quoted in straight cars at $32 
ton, and middlings at $44. 

The wheat market followed the East 
on all the advances but not on the de- 
clines. Several lots of hard white were 
sold at the Merchants’ Exchange at 
$1.50 bu, hard winter at $1.38 and west- 
ern red at $1.38. Buyers offered $1.40 
for soft white, $1.39 for club and $1.38 
for northern spring. A good part of 
the buying was for mill account, but ex- 
porters were also interested, and the 
California demand continued. The coun- 
try held firmly. 

The coarse grain market was strong, 
with an all around demand. Closing bids 
at the Merchants’ Exchange: No, 2 east- 
ern yellow corn, $46.50 ton; No. 3 corn, 
$46; white feed oats, $41; gray oats, $40; 
barley, $40.50@41. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


CUBA 

Havana, July 12.—During the past 
week, the flour trade has been animated 
and encouraged to buy. Some grades of 
flours which were considered unsuitable 
for this market have lately been sold 
satisfactorily, only because the prices 
were made in accordance with buyers’ 
views. 

Some of the Canadian flours which are 
being bought in this market are of as 
high and fine a quality as the good Min- 
nesota flours, and prices on same quali- 
ties show a difference of 80c@$1. 

The outlying markets continue to in- 
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crease the demand for American spring 
wheat flours, and buyers there are pay- 
ing reasonable prices. This is just the 
opposite from what is happening in Ha- 
vana. Local prices, owing to the big 
stocks, have hardly been favored with 
the actual jump in prices. 

During the past few weeks, transac- 
tions on patents from southwestern mill- 
ers were at $6@6.20. Approximate 
prices at present are: Minnesota, $8.20@ 
8.60; Texas, $6.40@6.80; Kansas, $6.40@ 
7.40; Canada, $6.60@7.60. One Canadian 
miller is offering first patent (a real 
good flour) at $6.90 per 200-lb sack, c.i.f., 
Havana, while other Canadian millers 
are quoting the same grade at $7.40@ 
7.60. 

Most purchases in the past three 
weeks have been of low-priced flours at 
around $5.80@6.20 sack, c.i.f., Havana. 

Notwithstanding the fact that we are 
in the dangerous season of the year for 
the flour business in this market, nothing 
has been heard about complaints, refus- 
als, etc. No doubt the jump in prices 
has been a wonderful remedy this season. 

Luis MENENDEZ BLANco. 







RALBAEROAROPELOOR EE ase ee ee ee 


‘THe MILLFEED MARKET | 


DALES AELE ERED EEL OEE MORE ORAL E64 6A 4A DAA AOD 





Millfeeds continued very strong last 
week, especially in the latter half, due to 
the rapidly advancing prices of coarse 
grains, and in spite of the seeming in- 
difference of the consuming trade, no- 
tably in the central states and New Eng- 
land. The Southwest, however, claimed 
that the cotton belt was a rather free 
buyer of both bran and shorts, and that 
the character of this demand showed a 
lack of supplies in the hands of the con- 
sumers. There was no tendency to ac- 
cumulate stocks for distant requirements. 
The result was a more persistent de- 
mand for smaller quantities, especially 
in mixed cars, and making a healthier 
situation at a time when mill offerings 
were increasing. 

Flour demand was somewhat better. 
Comparatively little business passed for 
future delivery, such sales being in small 
volume for this season of the year. 
This caused mills to have very little feed 
to offer for deferred shipment, although 
there was good inquiry for September 
to December shipment. Very little was 
to be had, and this was held at high 
premiums over prices ruling for present 
delivery. 

The East was buying sparingly, the 
Philadelphia market taking a little pure 
bran for immediate and prompt ship- 
ment in the middle of the week, but with 
the advanced prices being asked by job- 
bers and mills in the Northwest the 
oad part of the week, buying dropped 
off. 


New England claimed that feeds were 
moving very slowly, and that hay crops, 
pastures and all other crops were in ex- 
cellent condition. However, milk prices 
recently advanced a little, and this is 
an incentive for dairymen to keep up 
their supply of milk. 

The Wisconsin trade was buying very 
little feed, and most of it was in split 
cars containing flour and an assortment 
of feed. 

Wisconsin had good rains last week. 
Pastures were in good condition for this 
season of the year. Haying was prac- 
tically completed, and these fields shortly 
will be available for pastures. 

There was an improvement in the de- 
mand for middlings, due to the advanced 
prices of hogs, and middlings were sell- 
ing at several dollars ton under corn. 

Bran was in good demand by buyers 
on the Pacific Coast, particularly in Cal- 
ifornia. However, feed manufacturers 
complained of a very poor call for man- 
ufactured feeds, and therefore were 
buying very little. 

Linseed oil advanced and was much 
firmer, in sympathy with other feeds. 
Prices were quoted on the basis of $45 
@46, Chicago, prompt and 30 days’ ship- 
ment, and $1@2 premium was asked for 
deferred shipment lots. In Minneapolis, 
prices were $43@44. 

Gluten feed prices remained un- 
changed, prices being quoted at $35 in 
bulk and $37.40 in sacks, f.o.b., Chicago. 

Hominy feed was in fair demand and 
sufficient to take care of the supplies for 
shipment from mills west of Chicago. 


ad*st. 
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However, in the East the situation was 
somewhat easier, due to the fact that 
eastern jobbers were willing to discount 
mill prices and were taking profits on 
such hominy as they had contracted 
from mills for deferred shipment that 
was coming out. 

Prices in the principal markets on 
July 26, 1924, and on the same date in 
1923, in 100-lb sacks, were as follows: 
1923 1924 
$20.50 $23.00@23 
20,50 23.00@24 


middlings... 25.00 5.00 @ 25.5 
ese 24.50 23.00@ 23 


Minneapolis 
Pure wheat 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis rye feed 
Minneapolis flour midds.. 29.50 28.00@30 
Minneapolis red dog ..... 33.00 34.00@35.5 
Mixed feed ees 21.00 25.00@25 
Minneapolis old process 

oil meal 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis middlings*.. 
Minneapolis red dog*.... 
Duluth bran , 
Duluth middlings ....... 
Duluth flour middlings... 3 30.00 @30.50 
Country mixed feed 26.50 @ 27.00 
Duluth red dog .00 @37.00 
St. Louis bran 5.00 @ 26.00 
Louis brown shorts... 28.00 @ 29.09 
St. Louis gray middlings. 29.50@30.50 
St. Louis white middlings .50@ 35.00 
St. Louis mixed feed 8.00@ 29.00 
St. Louis oat feed .50@12.00 
St. Louis alfalfa meal ... .50@27.00 
St. Louis fine white hom- 

iny feed .00@ 38.00 
Kansas City pure bran... .50@ 23.00 
Kansas City bran 20. «ee « @22.50 
Kansas City brown shorts 25. 5.50 @26.50 
Kansas City gray shorts. 27. .50 @ 28.50 
Kansas City 21. .50@35.50 
Philadelphia winter bran 28.5 .00 @31.50 
Philadelphia pure bran .. 28. .50@32.00 
Philadelphia spring bran. 28. .50@31.00 
Philadelphia spring mid- 

dlings 32. 2.50@ 33.00 
Philadelphia red dog .... 41. .00@ 41.00 
Philadelphia flour midds. 37. .50@ 36.50 
Philadelphia rye feed ... 31. .00 @ 31.00 
Winter bran 23.5 25.75 @26.50 
Milwaukee bran 23. 25.50 @ 26.50 
Milwaukee middlings ... 27. .50@ 28.00 
Milwaukee flour midds. .. 31. .00@31.50 
Milwaukee red dog 33.5 5.00 @36.50 
Milwaukee rye feed 27. 25.50 @ 26.00 
Milwaukee old process ‘ 

oil meal 45. 45.00 @ 45.50 
Cottonseed 48. 44.00 @51.00 
Badger hominy feed .... 33. wes « @43.00 
Amerikorn dairy ration.. 41. sees @45.00 
Badger stock feed 26. eee  @29.25 
Reground oat feed 9.00 .00@11.50 

SPECIAL FEEDS 
1923 1924 

Brewers’ dried grainst. ..$34.50 $30.00@31.00 
Hominy feed* 38.50 44.00@46.00 
Gluten feed, 100 Ibst**... 37.15 .....@37.40 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


Minneapolis $9.10 
Duluth 9.10 
St. Louis 7.50 
Kansas City 9.70 
Milwaukee 6.50 
*Boston. 


00 2.00@43 
50@31.50 
3.00 @34.00 
.00@ 42.00 
23.50 @24.50 
5.50 @ 27.50 


**30 days. 


J. W. Jouno. 


NEW MOVEMENT TOWARD 
ENFORCEMENT OF SEC. 28 


Wasurinoton, D. C.—Some talk is heard 
in official quarters of a new movement 
toward the enforcement of section 28 of 
the merchant marine act. Protests by 
the flour millers and other large ship- 
ping interests a few months ago forced 
the Shipping Board and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission into rescinding an 
order which would have put the section 
into effect first, on May 20, and later, 
on June 20. 

When the order was rescinded the ac- 
tion was regarded as a postponement to 
the end of the year. The new drive it is 
said will be directed toward putting the 
section into effect only as it relates to 
incoming cargoes; that is, only imports 
would be placed under the preferential 
- rail rate provision of the law. 

The argument for some action is that 
the greatest need of American shipping 
is homebound cargoes. If incoming ship- 
ments can be given a preference in the 
matter of rail rates it is contended that 
American ships will be assured of the 
one requisite to success, which is full 
cargoes both ways. 

Already so much has been said about 
the revival of the move to enforce the 

referential rate law that some one has 
aroused to say that the law cannot 
be put in effect on imports without being 
laid. also on exports, and any attempt 
0 apply the law to exports would bring 
all of the opponents of the statute to 
Washington in one big army as on the 
last occasion when the Shipping Board, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the committees of Congress were 
overwhelmed by protests. 
Cuantes C. Harr. 


tChicago. 








The Tunisian crop year begins in Oc- 
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A SUGGESTION 

A Tennessee mill advertises a new 
brand of flour “packed in a sack made 
of standard blue chambray, suitable for 
making shirts, children’s dresses, etc.” 
Northern mills that distribute through 
the mining and lumbering regions might 
use gray or red flannel sacks to advan- 
tage. i ABS 


7 * 


MILL POND GOSSIP 


Miss Melinda Jones went fishing in the 
miller Jackson’s dam 
And the suckers nibbled slowly at her 
line. 
In the doorway sat the miller munching 
home made bread and ham, 
That Melinda brought to show his grist 
was fine. 
But the swinging of her hook 
For the suckers in the brook, 
Wasn’t all Melinda’s errand on the 
Tyne. 
Early in that fall’s November when the 
fishes in the creek 
Had retired for winter’s sleepful time 
of rest, 
Miller Jackson sought Melinda and sug- 
gested that they sneak 
Down to Parson James Montgomery 
to be blest. 
Now Melinda doesn’t fish, 
For Melinda caught her wish, 
Yet she never tells the miller of her 
quest. 
A. W. E. 
* * 


THEY MEANT BUSINESS 


A man slipped on a banana peel and 
executed a very funny fall, not being 
hurt, as it turned out, but having his 
dignity somewhat ruffled. When he re- 
covered a moment later a friend was 
holding his hat and a number of people 
had formed a circle. 

“What do these 
snarled. 

“They are not idlers,” explained his 
friend soothingly. “Here’s a doctor who 
wants to look you over, a lawyer ready to 
bring suit- for you and a producer of 
comic films who would like to sign you 
up.” —Seacoast News. 

* * 

Diner (to another complaining of soup 
being spilled over him): “It’s all right, 
sir. I know the soup here; it never 
stains after 8:15.” —Punch. 

* 


idlers want?” he 


” 


Dick: “But why are you going to that 
poky old place for your vacation?” 
Jack: “Well, I have only a week and 
I want it to seem like a month.”—Life. 
* * 


HASN’T QUITE GOTTEN THE RANGE 


“Doesn’t that mule ever kick you?” 

“No sah, he ain’t yit, but he frequent- 
ly kicks de place where ah recently was.” 

—Missouri Wesleyan Criterion. 
_ * 
EXTREME MEASURES 

She: “I have sad news for you, Jim. 
Father has gone into bankruptcy.” 

He: “I’m not at all surprised. I Knew 
he’d resort to every possible means to 
prevent our union.” 

—Klods-Hans (Copenhagen). 
* * 


HABIT 


Stranger: “Can you tell me how far 
Main Street is from here, Senator?” 

Senator Wind: “I can, my friend. 
And, speaking as one who has served his 
constituency faithfully—and I say so 
without fear of being gainsaid; speak- 
ing, also, from the standpoint of one who 
has consistently represented the common 
people—and I challenge my enemies to 


prove to the contrary; speaking as one 
of the people myself, I am pleased to 
inform you that Main Street is four 

I thank you!” Life. 


blocks west. 
* * 


Hard-up Young Man: “Sir, I have 
come to tell you that I have long loved 
your daughter, and want to make her my 
wife.” 

Nouveau Riche: “But, 
haven’t got a daughter!’ 

Hard-wp Young Man: “Good heavens! 
They told me you had!” 


hang it, I 


London Opinion. 
* * 


Real Estate Agent: “Of course, you 
have no children?” 

Prospective Tenant: “No.” 

“Dogs or cats?” 

“No.” 

“Piano or phonograph?” 

“No, but Pll tell you what. I’ve got 
a fountain pen that squeaks every time 
I use it. Hope you won’t object to 
that?” —Judge. 

7~ * 

Garrulous Passenger: “Oh, Captain, 
I’ve crossed the Atlantic dozens of times 
in all kinds of weather and never re- 
member feeling so ill. I wonder what’s 
the cause?” 

Captain: “Bad memory.” 

* * 


—Punch. 


OLD STUFF 

“Didn’t your paper say I was a liar?” 

“It did not.” 

“Didn’t it say I was a scoundrel?” 

“It didn’t.” 

“I’m positive some paper said it.” 

“Perhaps it was our competitor in this 
town,” hinted the editor. “Our paper 
doesn’t print stale news.” —Life. 

* os 

Mrs. Shopper (who has just taken up 
golf): “Sir, I wish to exchange this 
box of golf balls I bought here last week. 
They are worthless. I tried each one, 
and not one would go over 20 feet.” 

—Judge. 
* * 

“Your advertisement said that at this 
hotel there is a beautiful view for miles 
and miles.” 

“So there is. Just put your head out 
of that window and look up.” —Record. 
* * 

Methodical Boss (to office boy): “Pick 
up these:letters, put them in alphabetical 
order and throw them on the fire.” 

—Punch. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








HIGH GRADE FLOUR SALESMAN FOR 
Pennsylvania by Minnesota company that 
has established trade upwards 30,000 bbls, 
a year in the field; give references and 
age; good opportunity for capable man. 
Address 2068, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


For Indiana, Ohio and West Virginia; 
also New England states; only men with 
good sales record; mill specializes in 
hard Kansas bakers’ flour. 


Kehlor Flour Mills Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED—SALES MANAGER FOR FLOUR 
mill, both hard and soft wheat, for terri- 
tory east of Mississippi, including north 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio; please name ref- 
erences, give age and experience, and state 
salary expected; also give details in first 
letter where have been employed and how 
long; state number of barrels sold per year 
if possible. Address 967, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 


AS HEAD 


July 30, 19 


WANTED—SALESMAN WITH TRADE A@ 
quaintance with bakers and jobbers 
Wisconsin; a splendid opportunity for m 
who can produce results; salary or comm 
mission basis. Address 2062, care North 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTS TO 
represent Kansas or Minnesota mill ig 
Iowa territory. Address 2054, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS MILLER IN MILL, 100 TO 250 BBLS, 
or will take second in larger plant; have 
had ample experience; am also familiar 
with semolina milling and can do repair 
work. Address Gus Lindgren, Rush City, 
Minn. 

AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 256 
bbls; have own tools and can keep mill 
in good repair; can furnish good referenceg™ 
as to ability and character; prefer North- 
west. Frank Richter, 111 Seventh St SE,¥ 
Minneapolis. 





TRAFFIC MAN, COMPETENT AND DE- 
pendable; 12 years’ flour mill and railroad 
traffic experience; thoroughly familiar 
milling transit, rates, routing, claims, ete, 
Address 2053, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





CEREAL CHEMIST WITH FOUR YEARS’ 
experience desires position; also completed 
a course in baking and milling chemistry 
at Dunwoody Institute; best of references, 
Address 2059, care Northwestern Miller ® 
Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER WITH RELIABLE FIRM; 
capable of getting quality and quantity ree 
sults and keeping mill in best running or-9 
der; references furnished; correspondence 
solicited. Address 2066, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. ' 

AS FLOUR SALESMAN; TRAVELING 
four years in Northwest with same mill} 
well acquainted with the trade; best of 
references; southwestern mill preferred; 
available Aug. 1, Address 2045, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLER OR SUPERINTEND= 
ent, by young man having milled in up- 
to-date mills of 500 to 4,000 bbis capacity; 
have had charge of mills; can furnish refs 
erences and come at once. Address 2026) 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


CHEMIST — POSITION WANTED B 
chemist; married, age 32; last four yea 

chief chemist in mills of 3,000 bbls; beeg 
connected with milling industry 16 years 
can furnish best of references. Addres# 
968, care Northwestern Miller, St. Loui 

Mo. 





AS SECOND MILLER WITH A RELIABL 
firm that can give steady employment; ex« 
perienced with wheat, rye and corn; whea 
preferred; best of references; I can do 
spouting; available at once; state salary, 
Address 2049, care Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis. 





A SUPERINTENDENT - HEAD MILLER 
wishes to connect with a medium or large 
mill that desires to employ a high cla 
man; have had charge of highly successfu 
mills up to 3,600 bbls capacity; A No. 
references. Address 2036, care Northwest 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
with some good firm who needs a maw 
that can deliver the goods, or second placé 
in large mill where there is a chance for 
advancement; can furnish references of 
request, and come at any time after Aug, 
1, Address T. C. Shaeffer, Box 87, Hatch, 
N. Mex. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES—SALESMAN 
with long experience in this territor 
wishes connection with good mill making} 
line of flour and feeds suitable for eastern) 
trade; best of references will be givenj 
with last employer eight years; now at 
liberty. Address 2041, care Northwesterm 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILLS FROM 10 
to 300 bbls capacity; have had life-tim 
experience and up with the times in mill 
ing, exchange and merchant milling; goo@ 
millwright, have my own tools; can fur- 
nish first class reference as to characte’ 
and ability. Address 2046, care North 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—AS SUPERINTENDENT, HEAD 
miller and capable executive with lifetim 
experience in milling of all kinds of wheat, 
is open for a connection with a good mill- 
ing concern; can produce results and 
know how to handle men; also experi 
ence in remodeling and programing; good 
reference. Address 2031, care Northwes 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN SMALL OR ME 
dium sized mill, or as assistant miller i® 
large, well equipped mill, or will accept 
trick position in good mill; I have hs 
over 25 years’ experience; have good ree 
ommendations as to character and ability; 
am middle-aged and single; can leave her@) 
at any time and will go anywhere. Ad# 
dress “‘Miller,” Box 24, Ironton, Wis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE 
sires position with mill for southeaste 
territory; prefer mill making both har@ 
and soft wheat flours; well acquainted 
with jobbing and baking trade in Georgia, 
Florida and the Carolinas; could begiff 
work Aug. 1; only mills making quality 
flours will be considered. Address 2044, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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